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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
50 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is 75 cents), and Mexico; 
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age. Sample copy free. 
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end of the month to which your subscription is 
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SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay apbecription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 
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National dinimadeinanien 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 





General Manager one Ag 
N. BE. F RANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





¢@” If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 
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The Roofing Question 





Every day the roofing question is be- 
coming more serious to the farmer. 
Shingles are getting scarce and expen- 
sive, while the quality is getting poorer. 
Metal is too costly, and requires repaint- 
ing yearly or it will rust and leak. 

What, then, shall the farmer use? 


There is but one answer—a good, 
ready-prepared roofing. ‘‘ Vulcanite’’ 
Ready Roofing meets the requirements, 
makes a better roof than either shingles 
or tin, last longer, and does not require 
annual painting. It is cheaper than tin 
or shingles, and can be laid by any one 
who can drive nails. 

The saving in the labor of putting it 
on is no small item in these days of high 
wages of carpenters and tinners and the 
scarcity of help. 

Before you repair or build, write to 
the Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., 626 South 
Campbell Ave., Chicago, Ill., for free 
copy of their booklet, ‘*The Right Roof- 
ing and the Reasons Why,”’ describing 
what ‘‘Vulcanite’’ is, and how ‘‘Vul- 


canite’’ roofing is made. It will help you 
settle your roofing question right. Please 
mention the American Bee Journal when 
writing. 
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Excursion via Nickel Plate Road 


to Boston and return, $21.00, Aug. 6, 
10, 20, 24, Sept. 10, 14, 24, 28. Limit 
Meals in 
Dining Cars 35c to $1.00. Stopovers. 
Ticket office, 107 Adams St., Chicago. 
’Phones, Central 2057 and 6172. La 
Salle St. Station, on Elevated R. R. 
Loop. 
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Northwest Farm and Home 


PUBLISHED BY 
Washington Farmer Publishing Co. 
Capital Stock, $100,000 (Incorporated) 
North Yakima, Wash. 





Subscription, per year jf.00. General cir- 
culation among three =i ilon ple west of 
St. Paul and north of S an Francisco. The 
highest authority on Irrigation. Most elegant 
descriptive Magazine and Agricultural Peri- 
odical in America. 
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FRANK HECK, Editor 


Subscription Price 50 cents 
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The most prominent, successful and practical pou!- 
men write for the Successful Poultry Journal, and 
tell how the sutld their pones, mate their Bers Is, 
manage incubators, ‘eed both old— 
and, in fact, tell 4 vthey succeed eee en money. 
Send for sample co 


Gusesectel Poultry Journal 
355 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Moore’s Long-Tongues 
and Golden Queens 


Fine Seject Untested Queens $1; 6for $4.50; 12 
for$. Tes gy $1.25;6 for $6.50 Best 
Breeders, $. Saf e arrival guaranteed. 


W. H. RAILS, Orange, Cal. 
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Discount for Sept. 5 percent 


On all goods except tin and glass packages 


Hershiser Wax-Press and other Lewis 
Bee-Supplies. Good Goods and Prompt 
Shipment. 


Any bee-keeper can save money, as long as the 
goods last, on almost any supplies needed next sea- 
son, by taking advantage of our 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Have sold several thousand dollars worth of 
these goods, and no complaint. 
Send for list of Slightly Dam.- 
aged Goods to select trom at Reduced 
Prices. Also for 1907 Catalog of New Goods. 





Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey 
in 60-pound cans for sale. 
Second-Hand Cans (60-lbs.) 2 in a box, at 0c a box, 
or in lots of 10 boxes at 40c. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co. 0% t=c., 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 AND 193 SuPeRIOR ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 








Queens from imported stock. 


list of Hives, 
J. H. M. COOK 





The Oldest Oapate. 
liable Goods sold. 


Will greatly increase the yield of honey. Am 
now taking orders for Couk’s Select- 
Bred Queems—to be sent as svon as 
weather permits mailing. Also Caucasian 


Cooh’s Square Honey-Jar is the 
best, cheapest, and most sanitary package for 
retailing honey. Send for circular and price- 

my and useful Implements. 


70 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
house in the East, and only 
10 cents brings sample jar by mail. 


17A13t Mention the Bee Journal 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Angel sGolden Beauties 








Bright Three-Banded Italian Queens 


Have but few «quails and nosuperiors. A fine, 
large Queen of either strain for $1: au extra- 
select breeder for $1.50. Have had 12 5 e4rs’ ex- 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


ALMOST BY 





RETURN MAIL 


perience at queen-breeding. Address, 
SAMUEL Il. ANGEL 


20A13t R.R. No.1, Evansvicye, Ixp. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








queens by return mail. Better order at once. Address, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 





We are prepared to furnish Standard-Bred Untested Italian Queens, the rest of 
this season (or during September and October) at 6 cents each, or 4 for $2.00. 
We will mail a Queen with the American Bee Journal a year—both for only $1.00. fesese ready toship May 20. Iam now book 

This is a splendid time to requeen your colonies. We expeet to fill orders for 








afer June 1, $2.00 GEO. W. BARNES. 
118 W. JACKSON. CHICAGO, ILL. 1SA2%t | Box 34). Norwalk, Ohio. 
—— | Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





** If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.’’ 


Established 1889 


We not only handle Bee-Supplies but we put up the finest grades of Honey, Beeswax and Nut-Butter. 
Believing that bee-keepers will be interested in the Nut-Butter proposition, especially when they can 
buy Pouder Quality at the following wholesale prices, we have decided to submit the following. 


Nut-Butter 


ADE from finest grade of 
number one hand-pick- 
ed peanuts. We doour 
own roasting, our own 
blanching and our own 

hand-picking. Our improved 
blancher not only removes the 
skins from the nut, but it splits 
the nut and removes the 
sprout, which is claimed by 
some to be bitter. We have 
the best machinery that can 
be had, operated by electric 
power, and our facilities are 
such that we have always a strictly fresh article 
to offer, and yet nut-butter does not become rancid 
like other butters. We do not add salt or a particle 








of anything foreign. Our product is simply the nut 
emulsified in its own oil. Nut-butter is rich in 
nutriment and health-making qualities. Nut-butter 
is a delicious and economical health-food, the most 
popular of all nut-foods, due to its rich and sweet 
flavor, its good keeping qualities, and its moderate 
cost. 
Wholesale Prices 


25-cent jars, per dozen 
20-cent jars per dozen 
10-cent jars, per dozen 90 


All goods carefully boxed for shipment. 


If you wish to purchase finest white clover extracted 
honey in 5-gallon cans, write for my monthly quota- 
tions of the Indianapolis honey market. 

Every bee-keeper should have my free catalog of 
Bee-Supplies. 


Walter S. Pouder DLABAPOLIS, INDIANA 


[Mr. Pouder’s Nut-Butter is fine.—-Editor American Bee Journal. ] . 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


That are bred from the best stock this country 
can produce Bright Golden and 3-banded 


ug orders which willbe filed ana filled in ro- 
tation. After May 20 all orders will receive 
prompt attention. Untested Queens 60 cents 
each; 6 for $3.35,or 12 for $659 Tested, $1.00, 
or 6 for $5.50. 2 frame nuclei with Young 
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Trade Notes 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 








Does It Pay a Planing Mill Man to Make His Own Hives? 
An unsolicited statement of the matter from an Illinois bee-keeper: 


ELIAS BAMBERGER 


Manufacturer of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS 


Contractors’ and Builders’ Supplies 
Including All Kinds of Window Glass 
Cor. Exchange and Adams Sts. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


Freeport, Ill., June 1l, 1907. 
The A. I. Root Co., 


Medina, O. 
Gentlemen: 

I received five of your AE52S-10 hives yesterday and 
find that I cannot make my own hives and supplies as cheap 
as yours and use the same quality of lumber. You can see. 
by the head of this letter that if anyone can make hives 
cheaper than your prices or any of the so-called "trust 
hive" manufacturers, I ought to be able to do it, but using 
the same quality of lumber I cannot. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) John H. Bamberger. 


(#~ The above is a representative letter from the many we have to the effect that our hives and other supplies can be 


purchased cheaper than a local mill can possibly make them. Our enormous output enables us to reduce the cost to 
the minimum without sacrificing quality. 








Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. 





Alabama Mississippi Ohio 
o . 
Wetumpka..... — o ..J. M. Jenkins pre e eorge A. Hummer Catena Dante «-0.ss McAdams Seed Co. 
er: foe Massachusetts Toledo......... Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe St. 
- Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street ee i. Pee E. W. Pierce 
Calitornia Lyonsville ............+:. W. W. Cary & Son GIS 0.ca+.0++<actniaceed Cc. H. W. Weber 
SE NE: Madary Planing Mill e 2146 Central Avenue 
*Los Angeles............ California National Mechanic Fallis.......... The A. I. Root Co. Oregon 
Honey-Producers’ Association Maryland 
Colorado Baltimore........... Rawlins Implement Co. i eer Portiand Seed Co. 
Denver........ The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. Michigan P -nnsylvania 
Fruita...... Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n Bell Bramcls ...... 0200 c00. M. H. Hunt & Son Dn Bois Prothero & Arnold 
—VepeleDldLl Fn iin 8 S. Ree rno 
District ot Columbia Fee eee George E. Hiiton Patladsighia......... ..: The A. I. Root Co. 
Washington.............. The A. I. Root Co. Minnesota 10 Vine Street 
Georgia St. Paul ............... ;-- The A. I, Root Co. Wittinmaport.......-éasdeestes E. E. Pressler 
Savannah...... sre soca -Howkins & Rush 1024 ee 633 Lycoming Street 
124 Liberty St. Missou 
Illinois Texas 
‘nit T R High Hill .....Jno. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
Caicago ..................The A. I, Root Co, Springfield ............. Spring field Co. eer Texas Seed and Floral Co. 
144 East Erie Street. ly BAD: 00.0 conn conincdqumll Bianke & Hauk San Antonio .. .......... Udo rwein 
Indiana New Mexico WON ani ont xs ccce ccqecsanane D. M. Edwards 
Binns. ... ..cisseccacdas Walter S. Ponder Utah 
MEL, . «ccs ceassass eats Vickery Bros. CN . oo 000 00:0c00cenberel Edward Scoggin 
Iowa New Work Ogden .. ........... The Superior Honey Co. 
Des Moines ............. Joseph Nysewander Oe ae The A. I. Root Co. 
Kansas New York City........... The A. I. Root Co. Virginia 
DID 2 00d iiccce chuneeeweces Carl F. Buck 44 Vesey Street. Spottswood..........ce.sseeee W. E. Tribbett 





* These dealers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 








THE A, L ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio 
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Backward Season General 


Reports from different parts of the 
world seem to show that almost every- 
where cold and wet have delayed the 
season. One result has been loss of 
colonies from starvation where the own- 
ers have not been thoughtful enough to 
replace stores used up by the unusually 
long spring. The editor of the Irish 
Bee Journal says: “In our own apiary, 
feeding was continued daily up to July 
9g, when the rain stopped.” 


Where colonies were kept supplied 
with stores, bees seemed to develop in 
strength wonderfully, in spite of the 
cold, and in some places at least, the 
spring running into summer did not 
seem to have such a very bad effect, 
for it merely postponed the time of 
blooming. In Northern Illinois June 
and July are par excellence the months 
of white-clover bloom generally. This 
vear there was more clover bloom in 
August than in June, if, indeed, not 
more than in July. 


Next spring may not be so late as 
the past one, but it is likely to be late 
enough, and this is a good place to re- 
peat the advice to store up a number 
of combs of sealed honey to be used 
next spring wherever they will do the 
most good. 
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Strengthening Weak Colonies 


If one has a greater or less number 
of weak colonies on hand, the manner 
in which they are to be strengthened de- 
pends upon circumstances. Whatever 
the plan taken, the idea should be to 
have each colony so strengthened or 
united that it shall have enough bees 
to cover 5 or 6 combs. A colony with 


3 frames of bees may be united with 
another having 2 or 3 frames of bees; 
understanding by a frame of bees 
enough bees to cover well a brood- 
frame, or brood-comb. Three colo- 
nies having 2 frames of bees each may 
be united into a single colony. If one 
should have several colonies of 4 frames 
each, then one or more of them can be 
broken up, and one or 2 frames given 
to each of the others. If, fortunately, 
there is only a single weakling, its bees 
may be given to one or more of the 
weaker of the full colonies. These will 
be just so much the stronger, whereas, 
if the weakling is left it will be prac- 
tically worthless. 
> 


Extra Combs of Honey for Next 
Spring 

This subject may have been men- 
tioned times enough so that many may 
be excused from reading this item. But 
its great importance for the many new 
readers is a sufficient excuse for men- 
tioning the subject again. 

Unwarned upon the subject, the be- 
ginner who has an early flow of light 
honey and a late flow of dark honey 
is likely to get all of the fall honey as 
surplus, except what the bees store in 
the brood-chamber. This last, if it be 
not exhausted before, is pretty certain 
to be all used up at the time the white- 
honey harvest begins the next season. 
Of course, the brood does not entirely 
fill all of the cells in the brood-cham- 
ber, and the vacant cells will be filled 
with several pounds of white honey. 
Now if said beginner had had extra 
combs of fall honey to give to the 
bees in the spring, this first white honey, 
instead of going into the brood-combs, 


could just as well have gone into the 
surplus apartment. It will be seen that 
it is a plain question as to whether so 
many pounds for the market shall be 
light or dark. 

Nor is this all the difference in the 
case. A colony in the spring will not 
rear as much brood with a meager sup- 
ply as it will when abundant stores are 
present. The beginner is likely to 
think, “So long as the bees are not 
allowed to run out of stores, I don't 
see why they'll not rear as much brood 
with a half-pound ahead as if they 
had ro pounds in sight.” Well, they'll 
not; no matter how they may reason 
about it, they seem to know that when 
they have a big lot of stores in sight 
they can go into brood-rearing on a 
large scale. 

So when the fall flow begins; see that 
a fair share of it is in sealed brood- 
combs ready for the next spring, as 
well as to meet any emergency in the 
fall. For 8-frame hives 2 or 3 such 
combs for each colony in the spring will 
be none too many. For 10-frame hives, 
a less quantity may or may not be 
needed 

- ae _ 
Wintering Reserve Queens 


About this time of year the question 
is often raised whether one may not 
keep over extra queens, ready to be 
given in the spring to any colonies 
that may have become queenless. No 
way seems to have come into general 
favor that differs greatly from keeping 
each queen in a weak colony. Consid- 
erable can be gained, however, by keep 
ing 2 nuclei in a hive. Separate the 
hive into two compartments by means 
of a division-board % to %-inch thick, 
and be sure that it is bee-tight. Let 
the brood-nest of each nucleus come 
close against this division-board The 
bees of each nucleus will cluster close 
against this partition, forming what 


seems to be one globular mass, with the 
partition thrust between them 

In the spring, if one of the queens 
is needed elsewhere, it can be taken, 
and the 2 nuclei united into a full col 
ony. If there is no need to take either 


queen away, let the nuclei build up un- 


til too large for their narrow quar- 
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ters. 
slow work at building up in early 
spring; but a surprising difference will 
be seen if they are allowed to remain 
together, thus furnishing mutual heat. 
When either nucleus becomes crowded, 
each one can have a full ‘hive to itself. 

This plan may be varied by having 
the partition to one side of the hive 
instead of in the middle. The smaller 
compartment may be large enough to 
contain a 2-frame nucleus, and into the 
larger compartment may be crowded a 
full colony. 


Separately they would make very 


ae 
Why Do Bees Swarm? 


E. W. Diefendorf discusses this ques- 
tion in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, and 
gives—not at all in a dogmatic, but in a 
sort of tentative way—as a possible an- 
swer, that the queen becomes tired or 
exhausted. He gives some good argu- 
ments in favor of such view: A queen 
reared at the opening of the swarm- 
ing season is not likely to come off with 
a swarm during that season; a queen 
can not become exhausted in a nu- 
cleus, and he has never known such a 
one to swarm; in Dr. Miller’s founda- 
tion treatment the queen is allowed a 
rest, etc. 

_ i. 
Abuse of Smoke on Bees 


Smoke is a good thing, but it may 
be used so as to do harm. To quiet 
bees it is not necessary to deluge them 
with smoke until they boil out all over 
the hive. A little, at first, and a little 
more afterward if they need it, but only 
as they need it. 


But there is another way in which 
smoke may become an abuse that some- 
times is not thought of. It is when tak- 
ing surplus honey from the bees. A 
sufficient amount of smoke will entirely 
rid of bees the sections or extracting 
combs, but the amount required is gen- 
erally so great that the flavor of the 
honey will be badly injured. Some may 
think that the smoke will be evaporated 
in a little while. Such persons should 
remember the enduring flavor of smoke 
in smoked hams. The flavor of smoke 
may be relished in hams, but it is very 
bad in honey. 

. > 


Improvement in Introducing Queens 


lf the queen of a colony be removed 
and a strange queen, at the same open- 
ing of the hive, be placed upon the 
combs, one may confidently expect the 
bees promptly to seize the intruder and 
ball her till she is dead. Instead of 
putting her loose on the combs, if she 
be caged in the hive for 3 or 4 days, 
and then set free upon the combs, she 
may expect a kindly reception. That 
kindly reception is made more sure if 
she be allowed to walk out of the 
cage quietly at a time when there has 
been no disturbance by the opening of 
the hive. To this end a passage filled 
with bee-candy is provided, so that 
the bees may quietly release the queen, 
but they will do this generally inside of 
24 hours, which is too short a time 
for best results. The Abbott plan, leav- 
ing the queen caged in the hive 48 hours, 
then removing the old queen and at the 


same time giving the bees access to the 
candy, works well. To avoid the trou- 
ble of opening the hive a vecond time, 
use has been made of a piece of card- 
board over the candy, which the bees 
must gnaw away before getting at the 
candy, thus prolonging the time of im- 
prisonment. 


Dr. Miller reports a plan he is trying, 
which he thinks may be an improvement. 
Take a splint of wood 1-16 inch square 
and a little longer than the tube of 
candy, and thrust it through the center 
of the candy. That’s all; the bees do 
the rest, taking about 3 days to liberate 
the queen. 

It will be well if others who try the 
plan repeat what success or failure they 
meet. 

—E——— 
Saltpeter for Lighting Smokers 


Much time is lost one time and an- 
other in blowing a.smoker to get the 
fire started. One of the best lighters 
is a piecé of cotton rag lightly saturated 
with saltpeter. If heavily saturated, the 
rag burns up too quickly, almost like an 
explosion, and the fuel has not time to 
be lighted. A pound of saltpeter to 2 
gallons of water is a sufficiently strong 
solution in which to soak the rags. Let 
them be thoroughly wet through, wring 
or drain them out, and then dry as you 
would dry a washing. 

When you wish to light your smoker, 
take a rag 5 or 6 inches square, roll it 
up into something like a ball, touch a 
match to it, throw it into the smoker, 
quickly fill the smoker with fuel, and 
then blow. No fear of putting it out; 
if the smallest corner is lighted it will 
not go out till the whole rag is burnt 
up, and if your fuel is at all fit, it will 
be surely lighted. 

A suppy of saltpeter rags prepared in 
the spring—the preparation is a trifle— 
will save many a 5 minutes throughout 
the season, as well as some loss of tem- 


per. 
en 


Weber’s Entrance Comptroller 


A sample of Weber’s patent entrance 
comptroller and protector for bees dur- 
ing spring and winter flights has been 
received. This is a very ingenious con- 
trivance for use in outdoor wintering, 
or for early spring use, after bees are 
brought out of the cellar. Its object 
is to keep the bees confined to the hive, 
and at the same time allow the entrance 
of fresh air. This is easily accomplished 
by closing the entrance with wire-cloth; 
but thus confining the bees while the 
light is allowed to shine in the entrance 
is well known to be ruinous. Mr. Weber 
has taken advantage of the fact that 
light proceeds in straight lines, and will 
not readily travel around a corner, and 
has so arranged that an entrance 4 
inches long and %-inch deep may be 
open all winter long for the admission 
of air, but coarse wirecloth prevents 
the passage of bees, and the course 
the air travels prevents the admission 
of light. 

A metal slide, centrally located, closes 
the direct entrance. When thus closed, 
the air passes-sidewise 3% inches, turns 
a corner and passes around a middle 
partition, traveling sidewise again an- 


other 3% inches to enter the hive. By 
the time light travels this distance in 
such a devious way, its strength will 
have been dissipated. At any time when 
it is thought best to allow free exit, 
the slide may be withdrawn, giving the 
bees the full direct entrance. The slide 
may be_ shoved sidewise, so as to make 
the entrance any desired width from 
that of allowing a single bee to pass at 
a time up to the full 4 inches, allowing 
at the same time the direct entrance of 
the light. Or, if it be deemed advisable 
to allow a limited entrance without the 
admission of light, the metal slide may 
close all but an inch at one -side, while 
an outside block covers all but an inch 
at the other side; thus again taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that light travels 
in straight lines and objects to turning 
corners. 

Just how much advantage there may 
be in the use of such a contrivance 
can only be told after trial, but it cer- 
tainly seems well designed for the pur- 
pose it is to serve. 

$$ g—_____ 


Bee-Disease in the Isle of Wight 


That Isle-of-Wight disease, according 
to information in the Irish Bee Journal, 
is a more serious matter than might 
have been supposed. Of the bees on the 
island, 85 or 90 percent are dead and 
others dying, and H. W. Cooper, local 
secretary of the Association says: 

“Those of us on the spot who know 
something of the havoc by this scourge. 
have not as yet discovered anything 
wrong with the brood.” 

Which makes it much to be feared 
that a new bee-disease is to be added 
to the list, and as such diseases are not 
always careful to confine their attentions 
to a small island, we in this country can 
not fail to be interested in keeping on 
the watch as to the outcome. 

————_ 


Unite Colonies in Good Season 


At this time of year there are likely 
to be a good many colonies so. weak 
that if left as they are they will stand 
small chance to live through the winter. 
The beginner, anxious to increase the 
number of his colonies, keeps hoping 
that they will build up strong enough, 
and finally he is likely to enter the win- 
ter with a lot of weaklings on hand, 
and a lot of empty hives next spring. 
No time should be lost in uniting such 
colonies until no weakling is left. The 
time will be none too long for the 
united colonies to get settled down into 
comfortable shape for winter. Besides, 
bees will unite more kindly now than 
later. 

oe ~ 


Bees Balling Their Own Queen 


It seems a strange thing, but it is 
true, that sometimes a colony will ball 
its own queen. Perhaps the excitément 
of opening the hive is the cause, and 
if the excitement is kept up by the bee 
keeper trying to free the queen, her 
death may result. If the hive is quickly 


closed when a queen is found balled, the 
bees will of themselves generally re- 
lease her without any harm. So don’t 
try to release the queen from the ball, 
but close the hive, and don’t open it 
again that day. 
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Subseription Price Now 50c a Year 


On July 1, 1907, when we decided to 
change the American Bee Journal from 
a 16-page weekly to a 32-page monthly 

ublication, we reduced the price from 
$1.00 a year to 25 cents. We have since 
discovered that the 25-cent rate is en- 
tirely too low, in view of the kind of a 
bee-paper we are making every month. 
We do not wish to lower the standard 
now, and as labor, materials of all kinds 
including white paper, etc., have ad- 
vanced in cost, we feel that the best 
thing we can do—in fact, the only thing 
to do—is to put the subscription price 
at 50 cents a year; in Chicago, 75 cents ; 
in Canada, 60 cents; and in all other 
countries in the Postal Union, 25 cents a 
year extra for postage, or 75 cents. 
These new rates will begin with Septem- 
ber, 1907. 

We are sure that our hosts of readers 
and friends will feel we are doing the 
right thing in this, as they certainly 
would not want us to continue at too 
low a subscription price. At 50 centsa 
year, this 32-page copy would cost the 
subscriber only about 4 cents—two 2- 
cent stamps — surely cheap enough, 
when its valuable contents are consid- 
ered. Why, ‘‘Dr. Miller’s Question- 
Box’’ alone is worth many times the 
subscription price, to say nothing of all 
the other valuable departments. 

It is our intention to keep the old 
American Bee Journal at the head of 
the procession, where it has been for so 
many years. And to do this we will 
need the hearty co-operation of all our 
readers. There are yet thousands of 
bee-keepers who have never heard of 
the American Bee Journal. Many of 
them are your neighbors; can you not 
show them what they are losing by not 
having it every month ? 

On another page we offer many useful 
things as premiums for getting new sub- 
scriptions. We will be pleased to mail 
sample copies to any names and ad- 
dresses of. bee-keepers that may be sent 
to this office. If every present sub- 
scriber would send in just one new sub- 
scription during this month, by Oct. 
Ist our list would be doubled. Why not 
do at least that much to help along a 
good cause—-your own cause? We are 
ready to do our part—will you, dear 
reader, not join with us in putting the 
monthly circulation of the old American 
Bee Journal up to where it ought to be ? 


The National at Harrisburg 


It has finally been definitely settled 
that the 1997 convention of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association is to be held 
at Harrisburg, Pa., on October 30 and 
31. On account of the Jamestown Ex- 
position there will be low rates on the 


rialroads, and stop-overs at Harrisburg 
can be had on tickets from the west. 
The last of October should be a good 
time for bee-keepers to go. Why not 
assemble here in Chicago on October 
28 or 29 and go in a special car the rest 
of the way? Perhaps this can be done. 





Swarm of Bees in a City Street 


Some reader in California sends us a 
clipping from the Los Angeles Times, 
which describes a “pointed” and amus- 
ing experience with a swarm of bees in 
a Los Angeles street recently. It is sur- 
prising how fully most people let bees 
alone when they are not accustomed to 
them, or when not dressed for a bee- 
reception. 


Cause of American Foul Brood 


Dr. G. F. White, who is now con- 
nected with the Bureau of Entomology 
of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., has written an arti- 
cle on the above subject, which has been 
issued as Circular No. 94. It will be 
found on another page of this number, 
and deserves a careful reading. Dr. 
White acknowledges the assistance of 
Dr. E. F. Phillips in the experimental 
work done which led up to the prepara- 
tion of the circular mentioned. 


The National Association 


On August 8th, General Manager, 
N. E. France, of Platteville, Wis., sent 
out the following information relative 
to the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion : 

I ask each of our members to mail 
to me a few questions on bee-keeping 
with the name of the persons they 
prefer to have answer them. At the 
Convention, which meets at Harrisburg, 
Pa., October 30 and 31, 1907, I will read 
the questions that are sent in. 

The National Association is planning 
to make a creditable exhibit of honey 
at the World’s Pure Food Show to 
be held in the Coliseum, at Chicago, 
November 1oth to 25th. I would ask 
any bee-keepers who are willing, and 
can do so, to help in this display by 
furnishing me one pound of choice, ex- 
tracted honey of each kind their bees 
gather. Be sure to display your honey 
at the County Fair this fall. It is a 
good place to advertise. 

What honey you produce and sell you 
can label with your name as producer. 
If you buy honey to sell, it must not 
have your label on it unless it also has 
the words, “Distributed by” in brevier 
type. “It is the intention of the law 


that labels on all food products should 
not be misleading in any particular.” 

All over the United States, until in 
June, bad weather was reported. Colo- 
mies of bees were weak and dying so 
that when the honey crop came there 
were very few bee-keepers who had bees 
ready to take advantage of it. I have 
seen reports from nearly every State, 
and but few have an average crop; 
many have nothing. During the last 
few days the reports have been better, 
especially in the clover belts. Basswood 
has generally yielded no honey, or at 
least a very small amount. Sweet 
clover and alfalfa did better. On the 
whole there will not be over half a 
crop of honey this year. Prices should 
be better than last year, and I hope 
they will be asked. 

; N. E. France, Gen. Mgr. 


Some Generous “Donations” 

“Ye Editor” and wife have been the 
recipients of some good things to eat 
during the post month or two, from 
several of our generous readers. We 
wish to return our thanks for the fol- 
lowing : 

Strawberries, from Dr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Miller, of Marengo, III 

Peanut butter, from Walter S. Pou- 
der, of Indianapolis, Ind 

Blackberries, from J. L 
Clarinda, Iowa. 

We wish to mention specially the pea- 


Strong, of 


nut butter, which is a somewhat new 


article on the market, we believe. The 
kind Mr. Pouder makes is great 


Kind Words from Contemporaries 

The Bee-Keepers’ Review was the 
first to note the change of the American 
Bee Journal from a weekly to a month- 
ly, in this paragraph: 

“The American Bee Journal is to be 
changed to a 32-page, 25-cent monthly. 
Brother York hopes thereby to greatly 
increase the circulation and usefulness 
of his journal—that every bee-keeper, 
even with a single colony, will become 
a subscriber.” 


The American Bee-Keeper for August 
contained this very complimentary no- 
tice : 

“The American Bee Journal, for many 
years a weekly periodical, appeared for 
July as a monthly, and will be so is- 
sued in the future. The subscription 
price has been reduced to 25 cents a 
year, and a very marked improvement 
in the general appearance of the paper 
results from the use of a high-grade 
stock of paper. The cover design of the 
first monthly edition is the handsomest 





that has adorned any bee-journal of 
modern times, being a skillful combina- 
tion of photograph, wash and air brush. 
Really artistic pictures are rare in the 
apicultural press, but the American Bee 


Journal’s cover scores an average above 
ninety. Congratulations, Brother York!” 

Gleanings in Bee Culture had this 
cordial paragraph in its issue for August 
1sth: 

“The ‘Old Reliable’ is now issued as a 
monthly of 32 pages at 25 cts. per vear, 
instead of a weekly of 16 pages at $1.00. 
The new monthly has a new half-tone 
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cover that is very neat, and the general 
make-up, appearance, and contents are 
practically the same as heretofore. The 
low price of the publication (25 cts. per 
vear), and the general excellence of 
the matter, should and probably will 
make it very popular. ° We wish it 
abundant success.” 


Midnight Swarming Bees 


Mr. A. Straub is a Chicago bee-keep- 
er who has 18 colonies of bees He 


called at our office recently, and re- 
ported that about midnight of August 
14 one otf his colomes cast a swarm 


It was about a peck in size, 
and settled on a smatfl tree near his 


of bees. 


home. The swarm was hived the next 
morning, and went to work in good 
earnest It must have been that they 


were too busy to swarm in the day-time. 


= 


World’s Pure Food Show 


More than one-third of the space for 
the World’s Pure Food Show at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, next November 19 
to 25, has already been contracted for. 
The big food interests throughout the 
country are heartily in accord with the 
exposition, and are eager to compete for 
awards before the greatest pure food 
tribunal evere gathered together. The 
Commission on Tests includes Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley, chief of the bureau of 
chemistry of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture; Hon. Alfred H. 
Jones, Illinois State Food Commission- 
er; Dr. James A. Egan, Secretary Illi- 

soard of Health; Dr. T. J. 


nois State i 
Bryan, State Analyst of the Illinois 


State Food Commission; Dr. W. A. 
Evans, Chicago Commissioner of 
Health; Dr. Walter Haines and half a 
dozen other leading chemists of the 


United States. 

\ California Association has an- 
nounced its intention to ship huge 
bunches of many of the 640 varieties of 
grapes grown in the Golden State to 
the exposition for decorative purposes. 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Co., were 
the first of the big packers to sign for 
space, and have taken an entire section 


of over 1,590 square feet. The food 
departments of The Fair, The Boston 
Store and other big Chicago depart- 


ment stores will be represented. 


Other prominent exhibitors will be 


The Great Western Cereal Co., The 
International Banana Food Co., The 
Blue Ribbon Chewing Gum Co., Red 
Cross Olive Oil, Rueckheim Bros. & 
kstein, etc. 

\ll the booths in the big building 
will be uniform in design and color. 


\n aisle 15 feet wide will run all around 
the building. This will be flanked on 
the outside by scenic representations of 
shops of all nations and times. 

It is the purpose of the management 
to dispose of all space at least 2 months 
before the date the exposition opens, so 
tnat every effort can be devoted to at- 
tracting an crowd of 


enormous spec- 
tators. Sufficient aisle space has been 
allowed to handle over 20,000 specta- 


tors daily. 
We referred to the coming pure-food 
show in these columns in June. We 





understand that the National Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association is to have an exhibit 
of honey. General Manager France has 
already begun to work it up. We will 
doubtless have more to say about it 
next month. Honey-producers should 
be well represented, as they produce one 
of the finest of all foods. 


Mr. Secor and His Yucca Plant 


Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, 
Iowa, sent us recently the picture here- 
with, showing himself and a yucca plant 
that was 5 feet and 7 inches high on 
July 30, 1907, when the picture was tak- 
en. Mr. Secor is well known to bee- 


keepers, not only as an expert apiarist, 
but also on account of the many beauti- 
ful poems he has written bearing on the 
bees and their interesting nature. It 
seems almost time for another one to 
come from his mellifluous pen.  Per- 
haps the muse’s spirit will soon possess 
him, and his many friends will possess 
another rhythmic gem. 


The Kansas Convention 


The Kansas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next annual meet- 
ing at Hutchinson, September 18 and 
19, 1907. All persons interested in bees 
are invited to attend. This meeting will 
occur during the State Fair, so there 
will be reduced rates on all the rail- 
roads. The meetings will be held at the 
Commercial Club rooms. The first ses- 
sion will be 2:30 p. m., Sept. 18. Head 





quarters for bee-keepers will be at the 
Midland Hotel. O. A. KEENE, Sec. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Fair Apiarian Premiums 


In last issue we gave the apiarian 
premium lists of several leading Fairs 
There are no better places for bee-keep 
ers to educate the public to the use of 
honey, and to the growing importance 
of bees and their products. 


On Sept. 27 to Oct. 5, at Springfield, 
will be held the Illinois State Fair 
The premiums offered on. bees and 
honey are as follows: 

ik: Ses 26. 
Display of Comb Honey ..-$20 $15 $10 
Collection of labeled cases con- 

taining 12 or more pounds 

of White Honey from dif- 

Sembee Remees 22% « xcacavs.00 8 5 
Collection of labeled cases con- 

taining 12 or more pounds of 

Amber or Dark Honey from 


different flowers .......... 8 5 5 
Case of White Clover Comb 

Honey, 12 to 24 pounds.... 4 3 2 
Case of Sweet Clover Comb 

Honey, 12 to 24 pounds .... 4 3 2 


Case of Basswood Comb Honey, 


SO. OO. 2A BOGE | 625 +4000 4 3 2 
Case of Amber Comb Honey, 12 

ee ee err ee 4 3 2 
Display of samples of Extracted 

Honey, not less than _ half 

DO EL occcne en cdvas es 5 3 r 
Display of Extracted Honey... 20 15 10 
Honey extracting on the grounds. 5 3 2 


Frame of Comb Honey for ex 


CUTIE | étranens 0504S er ek ad 5 ‘ 4 
Display of Candied Honey .... 20 15 10 
Display of Beeswax ........... 15 10 5 
One Frame Observatory Hive 

Dark Italian Bees ......... 4 3 2 
One Frame Observatory Hive 

Golden Italian Bees «...... 4 3 2 
One Frame Observatory Hive 

Carniolan ‘Bees ............ 4 3 
Honey Vinegar, one-half gallon, 

with recipe for making .... 4 3 2 
Display of Designs in Honey.. 15 12 8 
Display of Designs in Beeswax. 20 12 & 


Farr, Sepr. 


NASHVILLE. 


TENNESSEE STATE 23 TO 24, AT 


ist. 2d. 3d 

Best 10 lbs. extracted honey...$10 $5 $ 3 
Best display extracted honey... 15 10 5 
Best case comb honey ......... 10 7 

Best display comb honey....... 15 10 5 
Best display beeswax .......... 5 2 I 
Nucleus dark Italian bees ...... 5 2 1 
Nucleus golden Italian bees.... 5 2 I 
Nucleus Caucasian bees ....... § 2 I 
Nucleus any other race bees.... 5 2 I 


Largest and best display of bees 

and bee-products, implements, 
ete., by indivdual exhibitor... 25 15 10 
J. M. 


Franklin, Tenn. 


3UCHANAN, 
Superintendent 


Books for Bee-Keepers 

Every bee-keeper should have a bee- 
book besides a bee-paper. On another 
page will be found all the best books 
offered—either at a price, postpaid, or as 
a premium. If you can not earn them 
as premiums for getting new subscrip- 
tions, it will pay you well to purchase 
one or more of them. You will find 
them of great value. There are so many 
things in the books that are needful to 
know, and that of course could not be 
told over and over again in the bee- 
papers. If a bee-keeper can afford only 
one, it would better be the book rath 
er than the paper. But now that the 
American Bee Journal is only 50 cents 
a year, of course, no bee-keeper, how- 
ever limited his apiary may be, can af 
ford to be without its monthly visits. 
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Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, II. 


Bees Refusing to Work in Comb- 
Honey Supers 


Miss -Witson :—I have just read in 
your department of the American Bee 
Journal the account of 2 colonies of 
very cross Italian bees that would not 
work in comb-honey supers, as related 
by Miss Elsie A. Cutter. I do not know 
that I can suggest any way to overcome 
the crossness complained of, except by 
the use of brimstone or a change of 
queens, but I think I can tell Miss Cut- 
ter how to get the bees at work, but 
not in comb-honey supers. 

I had a very strong colony this sea- 
son that refused to work in sections day 
after day, when other colonies of like 
strength were storing rapidly. I thought 
if they would not work in sections I 
would try to get them to work in some- 
thing more to their liking, and so put 
on another hive-body filled with drawn 
combs. This seemed to take away all 
excuse for laziness, and the bees went 
immediately to work in this upper 
story. 

If one does not want the home of the 
colony established in this upper story 
he can, after a few days, put an excluder 
between the two hives, taking care that 
the queen is in the lower one. It is 
better that the bees be at work even if 
they do not work just where one wants 
them to. 

I note that Miss Cutter says she gave 
her bees extracting supers, and that 
the bees would not work in them. It 
would be of interest to me to know 
whether she put an excluder under the 
extracting super. It seems almost in- 
credible to me that a strong colony in 
the midst of a good honey-flow, and 
with a brood-chamber full of brood and 
honey, should refuse to extend their 
work in an upper story full of empty 
combs, if there were no hindrance in 
the shape of a queen-excluder. If the 
excluder is kept on until brood is found 
in the upper combs, and then inserted 
it is most likely that the work will be 
continued above. If I had a colony that 
would not work under such circum- 
stances, I would find the queen and cut 
off her head at the earliest opportunity, 
ind give the colony another queen. 


I will here remark that I have a high 
regard for the working qualities of hy- 
brid bees. It is my practice to intro- 
luce a number of pure Italian queens 
nto the apiary every year. . 

Leon, Iowa. Epwin BeEviNns 

Thank you, Mr. Bevins, for your sug- 


sestions. I think your plan would work 
n most cases; I would have said in all 


cases, if Miss Cutter had not said that 
she failed to get them to work. Your 
plan is the same as the one used some- 
times in our apiaries, with the exception 
that we put the excluder on at the 
time we put the upper story on, but we 
always place a frame of brood in the 
upper story to induce the bees to go to 
work at once. I think you will find 
that in that case the bees will go to 
work just as quickly, and it has the 
advantage of being all done at one 
operation. 

I.am inclined to think that the 
queen’s head would come off in this lo- 
cality if she could not be induced to 
work in sections. 


-_ —<e + 


Trained Nurse as Bee-Keeper 





Dear Miss Witson :—Will I be in- 
truding, if I ask you to send a thought 
in my direction? 

My work for some years has been 
that of trained nurse, but with the ad- 
vice of my physician, I am giving it 
up, and it is essential that I engage 
in some other line of work not quite so 
wearing on the nerves, and I have been 
considering and reading up a little on 
the bee-industry, thinking that possibly 
next spring I might engage in the work, 
if there is the least possibility of suc- 
cess. Will you kindly give me your 
opinion regarding this, and also the 
amount of money a beginner should in- 
vest? ILLINOIS. 


There is no question but bee-keeping 
is a splendid occupation for a nervous 
woman, but there are many things to be 
considered before advising to embark 
in bee-keeping as an occupation. 


There are women, and women. Not 
every woman will make a success of bee- 
keeping. There must be a liking for 
the business. Of course, you can’t tell 
until you have tried it. To make any 
considerable outlay until you have tried 
it would be reckless; best get 2 or 3 
colonies to begin with. You can get a 
whole lot of experience out of 2 or 3 
colonies, and a whole lot of fun besides, 
and gradually grow up into the busi- 
ness, making the bees pay their own ex- 
penses, which is much the better way 
of doing, for if you can’t make a few 
colonies pay, you surely can not a large 
apiary. This may seem like a slow way 
of doing, but in time you will come to 
think it is the best way, as only a very 
small outlay is necessary to begin with, 
for a colony of bees can be bought at 
somewhere from $5 to $10. Besides this. 


you should invest a dollar or so in a 
good text-book on bees and a bee- 
paper. 





Some Swarming Experiences 


I am quite prepared to agree with Dr. 
Miller, that swarming is not a very 
delightful experience, and I have been 
wrestling with it in great shape this 
summer. Now, don’t anybody say, 
“That’s your Carniolan’s.” I can’t real- 
ly see that they are bigger sinners than 
the others in this case, at least. But 
I have noted one thing: When you find 
a hive where the bees have refused to 
enter the sections—where every avail- 
able spot in the brood-nest is crowded, 
and out they come—these are not Car- 
niolans. 

It seems to me as if everything in 
the yard, with one or two exceptions, 
was bound to swarm, and more than 
once, if allowed. 

I read of Dr. Miller’s piles, and gaily 
I reared a pile to see the bees pour out 
later, as it would seem by the bushel! 

“A queen of the present season’s rear- 
ing will rarely swarm,” but they are at 
it none the less. It goes without say- 
ing that there is plenty of honey com- 
ing in. 

While swarming in general does not 
delight me, there was a swarm today 
that did. I must tell you about it 

In the foreground of the picture may 
be seen a hive of peculiar shape and 
distinguished appearance, which I call 
“The White House.” It is a hive con- 





APIARY OF MRS. AMOS. 


taining 10 closed-end frames, 10x12 
inches in size. By all odds the bees 
ought to have wintered in that hive, 
but they did not last winter. It is the 
only hive now standing in my yard 
containing empty combs—at least, | 
might so have written yesterday. | 
have been intending to put bees in it 
rather late in the season. I did not 
want them in early as the hive lacks 
the tiering-up opportunity the others af- 
ford 

Now, mark what happened. A swarm 
was hived yesterday. Today I saw it 
sailing out again into space, and | 
thought, “Now that’s to do over again.” 

Not much; those delightful bees only 
circled a few times and went pouring 
into the portico of the white house! 

I said to myself, “I must have out a 
decoy or two right off. If bees will 
single out the only empty hive in the 
yard, and vote that it is a good place 
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to live, it goes to show that there is not 

much that concerns them in their vicin- 

age, of which they do not take cogni- 

zance.” Mrs. A. L. Amos. 
Comstock, Neb., July 31. 
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Taste for Sweets an Index of Whole- 
someness 


It is gratifying to note that the sugar 
consumption of the United States has 
grown until it now equals that of 
England, which was heretofore regard- 
ed as the greatest sugar-consuming na- 
tion on earth; for nations may be rated 
by their taste for sweets. Latest statis- 
tics show that the sugar used in the 
United States and England is equal to 
80 pounds a year for each man, woman 
and child in these two nations. Of 
course, the sugar employed in the manu- 
facture of jams, preserves, confections, 
etc., aids in forming this average, but 
sugar is sugar, whether it is eaten raw, 
or in the coffee or in pies, or preserves, 
or in candy, and the average person 
of the United States and England eats 
more than twice as much sugar as any 
other person in the world. As against 
the American and Englishman’s 80 
pounds of sugar a year, the German 
eats but 33 pounds, the Austrian eats 
but 34 pounds, Russia 20 pounds, and 
Italy only 7 pounds. 

Nothing could be said in greater 
praise of a people than that they have a 
taste for sweets. It shows a whole- 
some, vigorous, healthful condition,— 
an appetite not jaded from excessive 
indulgence. The child whose appetite 
has not become polluted or calloused 
from false relishes, smarting sauces 
and burning drinks, and _ dissipation, 
loves sweets; so does the girl of bright 
eyes and untainted youth, as is evinced 
by her fondness for ice-creams and des- 
serts; the young athlete among men 
loves sweets, nearly as well as does the 
child. 

The bar-room lounger, the  beer- 
soaked twaddler, the tobacco-scented 
smoker of cigars and pipes, the cigarette 
fiend, the blear-eyed absinthe drinker and 
the red-nosed whisky drinker, the dope 
fiend and the depraved of all other class- 
es do not like sweets. Long since their 
minds and appetites have lost the de- 
sire for everything pleasing to the natu- 
ral palate. Among these people you 
will find the eaters of foul-smelling 
cheese, which the older and more ran- 
cid it is the better it is liked; the lov- 
ers of moldy sausage, of old, dried 
fishes, and of pickled eggs of fishes; of 
goose-livers, made vile by natural and 
artificial decomposition; of meats and 
fruits that are allowed to spoil before 
they are eaten. Such vulturine tastes 
dote on pate de foie-gras, caviar, salted 
mackerel, limburger and _ roqueford 
cheese, pickled olives, pickled ancho- 
vies and a hundred other vitiated foods, 
the viler they are the more they are 
esteemed. All other kinds of foods 
these appetites pollute with repugnant 
sauces, and they wash them down with 
fiery drinks, rated in esteem according 
to their age. 

And from these causes, France, China, 
Russia, Spain, Austria, Germany and 
Italy laugh at the United States and 


England and say that our foods are not 
fit to eat. England has been called the 
nation of a hundred dishes and one 
sauce. The Russian peace commission- 
ers went back home and said the Ameri- 
can foods were unspeakable. Some peo- 
ple base their aristocracy on the fact 
that they are able to eat caviar. These 
people all want something foul and ran- 
cid, something sour or bitter—never 
anything sweet, and the taste which en- 
joys sweets they call amateurish or bar- 
baric. 

The vulture is known by its habits 
as well as by its name, and people are 
of what they eat. A definition of the 
word sweet, therefore, may aid in the 
distinction of these nations. Here is 
one definition of the word: 

“Having a certain agreeable taste or 
flavor, like or resembling that of honey 
or sugar—opposed to sour and bitter. 

“Not changed from a sound or whole- 
some state; not stale; not sour; not 
putrescent or putrid.- 

“Mild, soft, gentle.” 

‘Then as people are what they eat, and 
as things that are equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other, we may 
make this deduction: 


The people who like sweets are sweet 
of nature; they are agreeable and pleas- 
ing; they are not changed from a sound 
or wholesome state; not stale; not sour; 
not putrescent or putrid; they are mild, 
soft, gentle. 

The people who do not like sweets 
are not sweet of nature. They are not 
agreeable nor pleasing; they have been 
changed from a sound and wholesome 
state; they are stale, sour; they are 
putrescent and putrid. 

So let’s rejoice in the fact that Amer- 
ica and England eat twice the amount 
of sweets of any other nations in the 
world. 

But let it not be understood that this 


is an argument in favor of the unlim 
ited eating of sweets. While the taste 
for sweets is a natural desire, there is 
danger in the excessive gratification oi 
even natural desires. This truth is es- 
pecially manifest in children’s liking 
for candies, which often is productive 
of most serious consequences. When a 
people have lost a natural desire, alto 
gether, and substitute therefor a desire 
that is unnatural, it betokens unwhole- 
someness and possible degeneracy.— 
What To Eat. 


The foregoing article from the maga 
zine What To Eat is well worth pon 
dering over. It will probably be news 
to many a member of our circle to learn 
that she is using in her household 4 
times as much sugar as her Russian sis- 
ter, and 11 times as much as her sister 
under the sunny skies of Italy, and it 
will be some comfort to learn that this 
greater desire for sweets points to a 
more desirable condition of body and 
of mind. 

It would be 
would expand 
little farther. 


well if What To Eat 
that last paragraph a 
More than one reason 
may be given for the “serious conse- 
quences” arising from the excessive 
gratification of children’s liking for 
candies. Unwholesome—not to say ab- 
solutely poisonous—ingredients are too 
often to be found in candies. Let us 
hope the pure-food laws may help in this 
regard. Candies are eaten between 
meals, and the “picking habit” grows 
until many a child and many a young 
woman clogs the stomach before meal- 
time, and then fastidiously rejects the 
wholesome dishes at-the regular mea!. 
If honey were substituted at the regular 
meal, there would be less craving for 
candy, and on account of the more ready 
digestibility of honey as compared with 
sugar, littke or no danger of any inter- 
ference with the most robust health. 





Conducted by J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont, 


Honey Crop and Prices for 1907 


The honey crop committee of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association have is- 
sued the following report: 

The honey crop committee of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association met in 
the Secretary’s office, at Toronto, Fri- 
day, August 9, 1907. Over 100 reports 
from different parts of the Province, 
and a number from Quebec, were laid 
before them. Reports would indicate 
that a very great loss of bees has been 
sustained since last season, and that 
probably so percent perished during 
the winter and spring. The honey-flow 


in a few localities is reported good or 
fair, others light, and in many nothing 
has been harvested—probably an aver- 
age of less than one-third crop in all. 


In view of these conditions, and the 
shortage of the fruit crop in all varia- 
tions, and the higher prices prevailing, it 
is the opinion of the Committee that an 
advance over last season’s rates should 
be reasonably expected, and suggest the 
following : 


No. 1 light extracted honey, 11%4c. to 
12%4c. per pound, wholesale; retail, 14c. 
to I5c. 

No. 1 comb, $2.50 to $2.75 per dozen, 
wholesale. 
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No. 2 comb, $1.75 to $2.25 per dozen, 
wholesale. 

On the darker grades not yet harvest- 
ed, a reasonable advance over last sea- 
son’s prices should be obtained. 

H. G. Srepap, 

Wa. Crouse, 

W. J. Craic, 

P. W. Honcetts, Sec. 


While the prices suggested, may, to 
some, seem a little high, yet when every- 
thing is taken into consideration, there 
is no good reason why they should be 
lower. Some have thought that foreign 
honey would be shipped in, but with the 
general shortage of the crop in the large 
producing centers, coupled with the 3 
cents per pound duty, there is not much 
danger from that source. 





“Mother Earth” for Cleaning 
* Bee’’-Daubed Fingers 





Strange how some of our notions are 
sometimes apt to “change without no- 
tice,” quite suddenly. 

When I first read Dr. Miller’s plan of 
cleansing the fingers of honey by means 
of rubbing them with earth, I thought 
the method—well, rather dirty. 


Last week it was my lot to examine 
a large apiary, and as the frames in the 
hives were spaced “any old way,” with 
lots of honey along the top-bars and in 
burr-combs, my fingers were constantly 
being “stuck up.” No water being near 
the yard, I was at a loss to know how 
to keep smoker, etc., free from honey, 
when I happened to think of the Doc- 
tor’s plan. Say, it works like a charm, 
and a good many times during that day 
was a handful of dry earth called into 
use. To be sure, when dong any work 
by way of handling honey, etc., a basin 
of water is the proper thing, but in cases 
like the one mentioned, Mother Earth 
is par excellence. Doubters, try it, and 
be convinced. 





Alfalfa Honey in Ontario 





Frank Adams, of Brantford, Ontario, 
reports that this year, again, his bees 
did well on alfalfa. Reports like this 
are rare in Ontario, and in our own lo- 
cality I have yet to see the first bee 
working on this plant. 





Fair Season—Two Queens ina 
Hive, Etc. 


Frienp Byrer:—The honey season has 
closed with a jolt in this locality. Bees 
have gathered only a fair surplus. With- 
out an exception colonies headed with 
young queens did the best. A few of 
the best averaged 160 pounds each, and 
the rest all the way down to 25 pounds. 
Colonies that were considered weak in 
May gained up and did much better 
than those that were very strong. The 
latter swarmed in spite of all I could 
do, and thus cut down the. surplus. 

With the two-queens-in-a-hive sys- 
tem I had the following experience this 
season: In looking through a colony of 
Italians I discovered a young queen. 


She was a worthless-looking little in- 
sect, so I killed her, and supposed that 
the old queen had previously been killed. 
There was an extracting super on this 
colony, and when I introduced a new 
Italian queen into it I lifted the super 
off and placed the cage between the top- 
bars of the brood-nest. I left the ex- 
cluder off, and replaced the super. In 
5 days I examined them again and 
found the old original queen with clipped 
wing in the brood-nest, and so conclud- 
ed they had killed the new queen. Two 
days later I examined the extracting 
super and found the new queen had tak- 
en up her quarters there. I introduced 
the new queen later into a nucleus. The 
old queen is still living and doing good 
work, and I am wondering why they 
reared that young queen which I found 
in the first place. If they were trying 
to supersede the old queen why have 
they not tried it again? or do they only 
try that once in a season? 

There was only enough basswood 
gathered to flavor the clover honey. 
I am feeding now to stimulate the 
queens. I have given up spring stimu- 
lating to a great extent, as I find that 
colonies strong with young bees in the 
fall do not require spring feeding. I 
have them strong to go into winter quar- 
ters by light feeding just after the flow. 

The hint given in one of the bee-pa- 
pers in regard to getting all-worker 
comb built from starters by weak colo- 
nies headed with a young queen, has 
been worth something to me. I made 
a number of 3-frame nuclei and grad- 
ually added frames of starters. Each 
colony drew out 7 frames of beautiful 
worker-comb. I did not feed them any, 
and they have abundance of honey. I 
tried the same thing with a weak col- 
ony with an old queen, and a fine frame 
of drone-comb was the result. I wish 


Different Methods of Lique- 
fying Granulated Honey 


BY G. C. GREINER. 


Ever since I have been on the road 
selling honey, I have taken extra pains 
to inform and educate the honey-con- 
suming public within my reach, in re- 
gard to the granulating process of all 
pure honey. But in spite of all my ef- 
forts along this line it is still the gen- 
eral belief that granulation indicates 
adulteration, and even those people, who 
know all about this natural change pre- 
fer to buy extracted honey in its liquid 
state. My endeavor to furnish such 
goods as the market calls for, has forced 
upon me a fair amount of experience 
in liquefying granulated honey, both in 


I knew the why of some of those bee- 
pranks. H. A. Smiru. 
Palermo, Ont., August 5. 


You may be thankful, Mr. Smith, in 
having secured a crop of honey this 
year. Only in a few localities are bee- 
keepers able to report even a “fair” 
surplus, and in our immediate section 
we have scarcely any honey. To make 
matters worse, the weather has been 
so very cool and dry that buckwheat 
is not yielding anything and prospects 
now are that we will have to feed more 
for winter stores than what we have 
taken from the bees. 

As to your superseding experience, 
quite possibly that old queen will fail 
before next spring, even if she is doing 
all right now. About 4 weeks ago I 
found a colony headed with a queen of 
this year’s rearing, making arrangements 
for superseding. I broke down the two 
cells started, and up to the present they 
have not tried to supersede again. But 
I shall take note of that colony and see 
if the queen does not fail in the near 
future. Past experience leads me to 
think, that such is likely to be the case. 

Yes, weak colonies headed by young 
queens will do fine work, by way of 
building worker-combs from starters, 
but, as you intimate, it does not work 
that way when old queens are in the 
hives. However, I am a little doubtful 
if it pays not to use full sheets of 
foundation even in weak colonies, es- 
pecially if the bee-keeper produces his 
own wax for foundation, and does not 
have it to buy. Unfortunately with us 
this year, except during fruit-bloom, 
foundation in any shape would not be 
touched by the bees, and the 4o nuclei 
I started were got into shape for winter 
only by giving them combs of brood and 
honey from the old colonies. 





retail glass packages and in the larger 
60-pound tin cans. 

Occasionally inquiries are made in re- 
gard to liquefying honey in glass jars. 
Well, here is what I know about it 

The most important feature of the 


operation is time—lots of time—but as 
little heat as possibie. It is a job that 
can not be hurried, if we wish to re- 
tain the fine flavor of our honey. We 
must therefore take time by the fore- 
top, and begin in season. 

After my honey is put up in glass 
cans, it begins to thicken, and look 
milky, as soon as colder weather sets 


in. This takes place, generally, during 
September, and, long before winter be 
gins, every can, if let alone, would be 
as solid as a rock, figuratively speaking 
But I don’t give it the chance, if I 
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can help it, for as soon as it begins to 
look milky, I begin to remelt it. It 


takes less heat, and it can be more 
quickly done at that time than later, 
after it has had time to become solid. 
| his, too, seems to answer all the pur- 
pose, for it will generally remain liquid 
all through the winter after this one 
treatment. 

We have over our kitchen stove a 
shelf that holds one dozen quart cans. 


With the common firing for family use 
honey placed on this will liquefy, ready 
for closing the can, in about 24 hours. 
It is very essential that every granule 
should be melted to prevent granulation 
a second time later on. I always un- 
screw the top of each can a very little 
when I expose the cans to the heat. 
This may not be neeessary. Years ago 
| liquefied pound-bottles in the same 
way without removing the corks, and 
it seemed to work just as well. How- 
ever, | think it is better to give the 
packages a chance to “breathe.” 

As long as I have liquid honey on 
hand to supply the market, I keep this 
shelf only occupied with cans, changing 
whenever necessary, but later on, when 
the markets begins to call more regu- 
larly for honey, the shelf is too slow. 
To keep ahead of my orders, I use 
a two-wick oil-stove with a sheet-iron 
oven. (See illustration.) The latter ac- 
atcommodates two dozen cans at a time, 
and with the blaze turned so low that 
the cans can be handled comfortably 
bare-handed at any time, two batches 
can be liquefied in a day. This gives 
me a liquefying capacity, including the 
dozen on the shelf, of 5 dozen a day, 
more than enough to keep me supplied. 

lo liquefy 60-pound cans of honey 
is a very unpleasant job, the best we 
can make of it. They are too heavy to 
handle, with no chance, except the lit- 
tle wire loop, to get hold of them— 
they slip and slide like so much quick- 
silver. aim not to have any 60-pound 
cans, or honey in still larger bulk, to 
liquefy. What I expect to sell in this 
shape is put up in these packages, but 
all the rest is put up in retail glass 
cans or tumblers at extracting time, or 
as soon as the honey is fit to be handled. 
But as we can not foretell the condi- 
tions of the season’s trade, our plans 
and calculations do not always material- 
ize just as we expect, and thus it hap- 
pens that I have to liquefy more or 
less honey in 60-pound cans every fall 
or winter. In this case I resort to the 
hot water plan. 


For the outside water receptacle I 
use the bottom-part of an uncapping 
can. This is a pan with square sides 
10 inches deep. In the bottom of this 
I place a_ little wooden frame, and 
when the can to be liquefied is set on 
this, fill in the water. To supply the 
principle of “lots of time,” the whole 
outfit is placed on the back part of the 
kitchen-stove a day or two before I in- 
tend to use the honey. As we use coal, 
and keep fire constantly day and night, 
the water is kept at about the right 
temperature all the time, so that when 
I am ready to do the putting up, the 
honey will flow readily from the can. 
If it is yet a little thick or milky at 
that time, I fill the jars just the same, 


and let them have a turn in the little 
oven. 

Formerly I always filled jars direct 
from the 60-pound cans, but of late 
years I have a better way. I empty 
them first into a large cream-pail— 
melting-pail, as I call it—holding about 
85 pounds, which I had made for this 
purpose. It has a hoop of 1%4-inch 
band-iron soldered to the bottom to 
keep the latter from coming in direct 
contact with the stove, and at the same 
time prevent the honey-gate from strik- 
ing, when the pail is sitting or sliding 
on the level surface. The advantages 
of an emplement of this kind are sev- 
eral. When filling jars, honey should 
always be drawn from the bottom. It 
may be free from all impurities other- 
wise, but the melting process produces 
more or less foam, which rises to the 
top, and thereby improves the appear- 
ance of the honey drawn from below. 

Another point is worth considering. 



































GREINER’S RELIQUEFYING APPARATUS. 


It is much more convenient to fill small 
packages from a honey-gate than from 
the opening of a 60-pound can. With 
the latter, try as we may, occasional 
spilling and mussing is almost impos- 
sible to prevent. 

In cases of necessity the slow process 
of waiting a day or two for a 60-pound 
can to melt, may not be just the thing. 
To save time, the matter can be hur- 
ried considerably without running any 
risk of injuring our honey. We will 
suppose that the depth of our hot- 
water receptacle is only about one-half 
the height of the can to be melted. It 
is not likely that many of us are the 
owners of a suitable implement that 
will admit of submerging a can clear 
out of sight. In the first place, the 
temperature of the water can be raised 
a little higher, say to about 120 or 125 
degrees. This is a temperature that 
a person’s hand can bear a short time, 
but it may become a little uncomfort- 
able after awhile. In about 3 hours 
the lower or submerged part of the 
honey will be melted enough so that it 
can be turned into the melting-pail, af- 
ter a hole has been drilled by means 


of a long knife through the upper part 
of the yet granulated honey. This hav- 
ing been done, the second step would be 
to screw up the can and replace it bot- 
tom-side-up in the hot-water. If the 
water has been deep enough to sub- 
merge one-half of the can, it does not 
take as long to melt the remainder as it 
did the first part, because during the 
melting of the honey below, all the rest 
has been slightly warmed. 

The operation can also be performed 
in a reverse order by first placing the 
can in the water, top down. Then it 
can be turned out whenever it is melted 
enough to run, without being obliged to 
open a way through the upper part of 
the honey. To facilitate the handling 
of the can it is advisable, as a make- 
shift, to wrap a small rope—a piece of 
a clothes-line will answer the purpose— 
two or three times around the can, 
and tie with the usual half-hitch. This 
will make a much better lifting device 
than the frail, little wire-loop of the 
can. 

As soon as the first can be emptied, a 
second one can take its place in the hot 
water. After once started, no time 
need be wasted; the work connected 
with our retail-packages, such as wash- 
ing, labeling, filling, sealing, etc., will 
occupy our time while the honey in 
the next can is melting. 

La Salle, N. Y. 
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Outdoor Wintering of Bees 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


I have received the -following ques- 
tions for reply: 

Mr. Dapant:—I wish to try wintering a por- 
tion of my bees on the summer stands, and 
as I am informed that you do it successfully, 
I trust you will be kind enough to give me 
your method of preparation. I want to know 
what you use, and how you use it. Do you 
use a honey-board? If you use enamel-cloth, 
how do you maintain a bee-space between it 
and the tops of the frames? And what else do 
you use and how do you apply it? 

Knox Co., Ill F. B. Hazvetr. 


We do not use any honey-board on 
our hives at any time. In the spring 
and summer months we use a cloth over 
the top of the frames, or over the top 
super, and a straw-mat on top of this 
cloth. In winter we remove the cloth, 
which is usually impervious to moisture, 
and use the straw-mat directly over the 
frames of the brood-chamber. We have 
never tried to use any device for a bee- 
space at the top. Perhaps a bee-space 
would be best, and, in this case the Hill’s 
device is as good as anything. It is 
kept for sale by nearly all the dealers 

The straw-mat is not used by many 
people, and yet we would not willingly 
do without it. It is warm in winter, cool 
in summer, flexible and not easily pro- 
polized, even when left over the frames 
in the busy season. But at this time, the 
bees fasten it to the top of the frames 
and it is soon torn to pieces. So we 
have always used a cloth during the 
working season. 

Our purpose, in using the straw-mat 
for winter, is to have a cover which will 
retain the heat and still allow the mois- 
ture to escape. This may be secured in 
the same way by the use of old woolen 
carpets. Two or three thicknesses 
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placed over the brood-chamber will ab- 
sorb moisture while keeping the bees 
warm. 

Some theorists on wintering bees have 
held that it is not necessary to have ab- 
sorbents for moisture in the top of the 
hive, and that the bees will winter as 
well if the ceiling is absolutely air-tight. 
This is correct in ordinary winters— 
when the bees have a chance to fly once 
in every two or three weeks, or when an 
occasional day is sufficiently warm to 
allow the frost to thaw and the hive to 
become dry—but I have seen winters 
when the long, protracted cold weather 
caused such a large amount of moisture 
to accumulate in a hive where there was 
no upward escape for moisture or ab- 
sorbents for this purpose, that the bees 
were practically soaked with the damp- 
ness produced by their own breath, ac- 
cumulated during months of confine- 
ment. A ceiling which allows the mois- 
ture to pass into the cover, without per- 
mitting the escape of heat is positively 
the best for outdoor wintering. I be- 
lieve that our successful cellar-winter- 
ing bee-keepers also approve of a slight 
amount of top ventilation or of absorb- 
ents, even in the cellar, though it is of 
less importance there. 

Our method is to place forest leaves 
in the cap over the top of the straw- 
mat, but this is because we have the for- 
est leaves handy in most of our apiaries. 
Anything else, such as chaff, woolen 
cushions, corncobs, or even dry shav- 
ings, will answer the same purpose. 
It is of some importance to have this 
material arranged so that it will not 
spill over the combs, when placing it or 
removing it. 

As to the lower ventilation of the 
hive, it is of less importance. But if 
there is no top packing, a much larger 
amount of lower ventilation should be 
given, so that the moisture which may 
gather be enabled to escape or dry out. 
But with a good, warm packing above, 
only a small entrance-space need re- 
main. Of course there should be no 
chance for mice to crawl in. They 
would disturb the bees much during 
cold weather, besides the ravages they 
might make in the unoccupied combs. 

Weak colonies may be wintered on 
the summer stands, by covering them 
entirely with outside cases. An ordi- 
nary Langstroth hive could be covered 
with a dry-goods box. This keeps the 
bees much warmer than outside ex- 
posure. But the outside cover must be 
removed or thrown back in warm days 
so that the bees may be able to take 
flight. If they were confined during 
warm days, it would be fatal, as they 
worry a great deal when the weather is 
warm, if they cannot get out. 

We aim to have our colonies as 
sheltered as possible on all sides, but 
the sunny side, and we want that to 
be the side of the entrance. So we try 
to face our hives as nearly south as 
possible, although a southeastern or 
southwestern exposure will do nearly 
as well. 

When there is snow, we try to keep 
the bees quiet, especially if they have 
had a flight shortly before. But if the 
snow is thawing and the weather 
warm, it is better to let them fly, even 
if some are lost on the snow, than to 


try to keep them confined. In very 
heavy snows, during the coldest months, 
we have often found colonies whose 
hives were entirely buried in the snow 
to go through all right. The only dan- 
ger from the snow is, if it should thaw, 
and the water from it should afterwards 
freeze and close all the openings. 
When there are absorbents in the cap 
over a porous cover, there is air enough 
to be had through this to insure the 
bees against smothering. But when the 
snow melts, it should be cleared from 
the entrance and the alighting - board, 
for, if it is allowed to remain, it will 
make a large amount of water, and the 
bees will often get soaked in trying to 
go in or out. We want to see the 
entrance dry at all times when the 
bees are flying. 

A good colony, of average strength, 
will usually produce enough warmth 
to thaw the snow at the entrance be- 
fore the sun begins to act upon it. If 
the hive is slanting forward, as it 
should always be, it will not be diffi- 
cult to clear the snow away and allow 
the water to run down and off the 
alighting-board, at the first rays of the 
sun, on any day when it is likely to 
be warm enough for the bees to fly. 
In cold weather, better let it alone. 


As a matter of course, we must make 
sure, before winter, that our bees have 
enough stores for winter, and that the 
honey is of good quality. The ordi- 
nary amount considered necessary for 
wintering is 25 pounds. We would pre- 
fer 40 pounds, and in large hives we 
have nearer to this last quantity than 
to the first-named. If there is fruit- 
juice or honey-dew in the combs, it 
should be extracted. We have at times 
failed to comply with this requirement, 
but have always regretted it. It will 
always pay to remove fruit-juices, hon- 
ey-dew or unsealed honey from the 
combs. The last, however, will not 
be injurious if the colony is not over- 


rich, as this unsealed honey will be 
consumed first. But we have seen win- 
ters, after extraordinary productive 


seasons, when unsealed honey at the 
lower edge of the outside combs re- 
mained late enough to absorb moisture 
and fill the cells to overflowing. This 
watery honey was death to the bees 
that consumed it during cold weather. 
If the bees are in proper condition, 
a very ordinary colony will be able to 
withstand a very cold winter. 
Hamilton, IIl. 
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Where Do the Field-Bees 
Deposit Their Loads ? 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Under the above heading, on page 614, 
the Editor finishes up his little “ser- 
mon” in a way pointing toward a “scrap” 
between Macdonald and Doolittle. Now 
Doolittle wants no battle with any one, 
and he would not step in to interfere 
with this Macdonald-York matter at all, 
were it not that Doolittle is apparently 
misunderstood by one or both of them. 
And in order that I.may be the better 
understood I will simply give the read- 
ers a brief account of how I find things 


along the line of this controversy, “and 
leave it to each of the two gentlemen 
to convince the other that he is mis 
taken.” 

Up to the honey-flow, I work as far 
as may be to get all the brood possible 
in the combs. With a really good queen, 
I succeed in having 8 out of the 10 
frames (of Langstroth size) used in a 
hive, filled with brood, and the other 2 
from half to three-fourths full. With 
queens not up to this “good” standard, 
some have 6 combs full, 2 others from 
half to two-thirds full, and the remain- 
ing 2 with no brood in. If any queen, 
having a fairly good chance, does not 
come up to this latter standard, the 
hive containing her is marked, and she 
is superseded as soon as the harvest 
is over, unless I find out the condition 
of things so that she can be more profit- 
ably superseded before the flow of nec- 
tar commences. 


With the first standard, all of the to 
frames are allowed to remain in the hive 
when the supers are put on; buc with 
the second standard, and all colonies 
not coming up to it, dummies are put in 
to take the place of all frames not hav- 
ing brood in them, and in this way each 
colony is compelled to labor in the sec 
tions according to the population they 
may have. In this the reader has one of 
the “kinks” Mr. Macdonald speaks 
about. 

If all of the combs was left in the 
hive, where a colony did not have brood 
to an amount greater than 6 combs full, 
little or no section honey could be se- 
cured, for the first deposit of honey (not 
nectar) would go into the combs in the 
brood-chamber, and with this “start-out” 
the combs would contain the “bank ac- 
count” and the sections little or nothing. 
But with only brood in the combs of 
the brood-chamber at the commencement 
of the honey harvest, the bank account 
is sure to be in the sections. Here I 
say “only brood.” Mr. Macdonald quotes 
me as saying combs “literally filled with 
brood.” Without taking time to look 
up the matter, I will say that I doubt 
not that he quotes me corectly, for, 
as the editorial hints, I am given to em- 
phatic statements. 

Now, just what do I mean by combs 
or frames containing only brood, or 
literally filled with brood? In general 
terms, just what is needed for the brood. 
I very much doubt whether a square 
foot of comb was ever seen not having 
a single cell in it unoccupied with brood. 
In other words, the best frames of brood 


will have, here and there, scattered 
about among the cells, one or more 
which do not have an egg, larva or 


pupa in them, while the average frame 
of brood, at the time of the comence- 
ment of the flow of nectar, will contain 
cells to the number of several hundred 
with pollen and thin honey, scattered 
all about among the brood, needed for 
the immediate demands of that brood, 
and the every-day use of the colony. 
This they must have. If they do not, no 
bank account will ever find the credit 
page for that colony, either in the 
combs or in the sections. 

There is a great difference between 
a brood-nest and a brood-chamber. What 
I want you all to see is that, if we 
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would secure the very best results, the 
brood-nest must fill the brood-chamber, 
and when such is the case that brood- 
chamber is literally filled with brood, 
or has in it only just what is neces- 
sary for the every-day wants of the 
brood. If the brood-chamber is only 
partly occupied with the brood-nest, at 
the time of the commencement of the 
honey harvest, then that honey not 
needed for the daily wants of the brood, 
which is brought in from the fields, goes 
into the part of the brood-chamber not 
occupied by the brood-nest, and thus the 
brood-chamber becomes the “bank” in 
which the surplus is deposited, and not 
the sections: 

If we are working for extracted 
honey, and put on supers of empty 
comb, then there is little need of work- 
ing so hard to have the brood-nest oc- 
cupy the whole of the brood-chamber, 
for bees will enter a super filled with 
empty extracting combs and deposit 
their surplus there nearly, if not quite, 
as quickly as they will place the same 
in empty cells on the outside of the 
brood-nest. But to go into a super, all 
cut up into little section apartments, 
having separators for partitions, and 
comb foundation in each section, in- 
stead of empty comb, the case is alto- 
gether different, and we must work ac- 
cordingly if we are to secure good re- 
sults from our bees. 


With this long preliminary, I come to 
the matter of “Where do the field-bees 
deposit their loads?” Surely, not in the 
cells of the combs, either in the brood- 
nest, brood-chamber or in the surplus 
apartment of the hive, if my observa- 
tions count for anything. I have stood, 
sat, and lain by the side of an observa- 
tion hive for minutes, and hours, till 
these will count info days, and I never 
yet saw a single bee coming in from the 
field with a load of nectar, deposit the 
same in the cells of the comb. The 
loaded field-bee seeks out a young bee— 
one less than 16 days old, or those 
which do the work inside of the hive, 
when a colony is in a normal condi- 
tion—and the load of nectar is given to 
this inside worker, and the sac of this 
inside worker holds that nectar until it 
is sufficiently evaporated for depositing 
in the cells, unless more comes in from 
the fields than the sacs of the inside 
workers can contain. When this hap- 
pens, then this thin nectar is deposited 
in the cells, generally in those scattered 
about amongst the brood, so far as they 
will hold it, as the nurse-bees use this 
thin nectar or honey in preparing the 
chyle for the larve. If the vacant cells 
in the brood-nest will not hold the sur- 
plus of nectar, above what the sacs of 
the inside workers can contain, then 
these inside workers deposit it anywhere 
that vacant cells, not containing evapor- 
ated nectar (or what has now become 
honey), can be found. 


In an abundant yield from basswood, 
I have seen such nectar deposited in a 
comb left standing near the entrance of 
the hive on the outside, when on shak- 
ing the bees off this comb, the thin nec- 
tar would fly out of the cells the same 
as it will during a good flow from the 
brood-combs. And it is not necessary 
to have an observation hive to prove this 


part of the matter. Just supersede a black 
queen with one of the golden Italians 
about a month before your expected 
flow of nectar, so that at the time of 
nectar you will have black field-bees and 
yellow inside workers, and you will see 
the black field-bees giving their loads of 
nectar to the golden young bees when 
they are on a comb you hold in your 
hands, just taken from the hive. 


Now for another simple proof: At Io 
a. m. look at the entrance of any hive 
where such an exchange of queens has 
been made from 28 to 36 days previous- 
ly, and you will see only black bees 
coming in with loads of nectar. Now 
open the super of sections and look for 
black bees depositing their loads in the 
combs. Surely they will be doing this, 
if the old ideas of the bees working 
their way from the fields up through 
the crowded mass in the hive so they 
can deposit their loads in the supers, 
was correct; or that an entrance was 
needed in the super so that the field- 
bees could go direct to the sections to 
deposit their loads. But instead of find- 
ing black bees there, if the date be 36 
days after the golden queen began to 
lay, you will find 9 out of every Io 
bees in the sections are as yellow as 
gold, and all transparent from the loads 
of: nectar from the basswood blossoms 
their honey-sacs contain. 


Now, Messrs. Macdonald and York, I 
am not in this fight of yours. If either 
of you can get any good or comfort 
out of the above, or if the readers of the 
American Bee Journal get anything out 
of it which will be of benefit to them, 
I shall feel well paid for the part I have 
taken in the matter. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Some Practical Don’ts for 
Bee-Keepers 


BY E. W. 





ALEXANDER. 


While we are so. free to tell the in- 
experienced what they should do in or- 
der to succeed, would it not be well 
to remind them of some things they 
should not do? 


INVENTING Hives. 


First, don’t spend either time or 
money in trying to construct a new 
form of hive—not but that there are 


some serious faults in nearly all of our 
standard hives, but let the experienced 
bee-keeper remedy those faults. 


MANAGEMENT OF WEAK CoLonties: How 
TO PREVENT Roppinc. 


Don’t allow your bees to acquire the 
habit of robbing. Hundreds of weak 
colonies are lost annually by this pro- 
voking habit which is frequently caused 
by the neglect of their owner. One of 
the worst features of taking bees from 
their winter quarters, a few at a time, 
is that it almost invariably starts rob- 
bing. The colonies that are taken out 
first, and have had their cleansing flight, 
being well located are in prime condi- 
tion to attack every colony that.is taken 
out later, and before they become lo- 
cated the bees from those that were 
taken out first have full swing at their 


less fortunate neighbors. In order to 
prevent this costly and unpleasant state 
of things, where you have to set out 
your bees at different times, first con- 
tract the entrance of every colony; then 
as soon as you find a colony that is be- 
ing robbed, even though it is only just 
started, close it up and keep it so for 
several days; then if they have any 
brood, set them on top of a strong colo- 
ny with a queen-excluder between. If 
they have no brood, and still have a 
queen, give them a comb containing 
brood from some other colony. 

In putting two colonies together in 
this way don’t disturb either of them 
any more than you can help, especially 
the stronger one. If you keep a close 
watch on your apiary, and treat them 
as above described, you can save nearly 
all of your weak colonies with but little 
trouble, and at the same time prevent 
your apiary from getting into that de- 
moralized condition which they fre- 
quently do when they find several weak 
colonies which they can over-power with 
but little loss of bees. 


CauTion AGAINST MAKING 
TOO RAPIDLY. 


Then the desire for more bees is al- 
most sure to tempt the inexperienced to 
divide his colonies to that extent that 
they are almost worthless, either for 
surplus or to try to winter. So, don’t 
make your increase too fast. If you 
do, you will not only lose your pros- 
pect of securing a fair surplus, but the 
chances are that you will lose many 
colonies during the following winter. 


INCREASE 


Keep Goop Bees AND Propuce Goop 
Honey. 

Then don’t be contented in keeping 
bees that are not good honey-gather- 
ers. This is the principal thing we 
keep bees for; and if they fail to give 
us a good surplus when they should, 
supersede their queens with queens of 
a good honey-gathering strain. 

Then don’t produce poor-looking comb 
honey. You have no more excuse for 
producing poor stuff than the dairyman 
has for producing poor butter; but pro- 
duce a quality that you will take pride 
im stamping on every package of it your 
name and address. 

Don’t set your bees in a place where 
they will annoy the public. Either keep 
them where they will not disturb any 
one, or sell them and go out of the 
business. 

Don’t allow drone-comb in any hive 
except one or two, and see that these 
hives have choice breeding queens. 
There is no more profit in keeping a 
colony of bees where a large percent 
of their combs is drone-comb than there 
would be in keeping a poultry yard of 
roosters. 

Don’t allow kingbirds, skunks, toads, 
and snakes to hang around your apiary. 
If you do they will weaken the working 
force of every colony. 

Don’t think that bees will give you 
good results in either increase or sur- 
plus honey if you neglect them and fail 
to do your part. The day is past when 
the word “luck” has any bearing on 
bee-keeping. The man who conducts 


his business in a careless, slipshod way, 
taking it for granted that this and that 
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will come out all right, is only fooling 
himself; and the sooner he realizes it to 
be a fact, the better for all concerned. 
So, don’t try anything of the kind, but 
look close to all the minor parts; and 
when you have united them into one fine 
method for practice you will be well 
rewarded for your study and perse- 
verance. 

Don’t spend any time in worrying over 
the frequency of poor seasons, but 
spend your time in preparing your bees 
to make the most they can of any kind 
of season that comes, then you will 
be almost surprised to see how few poor 
seasons there are. We have not had a 
really poor season in 25 years, while 
some of my neighbors complain of a 
poor season nearly every summer. 


Seconp-Hanp Honey-Packaces. 


I almost beg of you not to buy sec- 
ond-hand packages to ship extracted 
honey in. I don’t know when I| ever 
read better advice than Mr. Muth gave 
us a short time ago on this subject. 
Don’t use those poor packages. If you 
do, you not only bear down the market 
price of honey, but you indirectly raise 
the freight-rate. 

Don’t bother with starters of comb 
foundation in your breeding or extract- 
ing frames; but put in full sheets of 
foundation and prevent your bees from 
building that worst nuisance of the 
apiary—namely, drone-comb. The man 
with a few colonies may have time to 
fuss with starters; but if you have many 
hives to care for, the sooner you cut 
out this starter business, and the shift- 
ing around the apiary of brood, the bet- 
ter it will be for your net income. The 
earlier in the spring you can have every 
hive in your apiary, and every comb 
in those hives filled with worker-brood, 
then keep them so to the end of the 
season, the less reason you will have to 
worry about poor honey seasons and 
over-stocking. We have never had a 
strong colony of bees backed up with a 
hive full of worker-brood fail to give 
us a good surplus. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


Don’t neglect to prepare your bees 
early in the season for winter. This 
part of the business should here at the 
North be all finished before September 
io. To a certain extent we are pre- 
paring our bees all summer for the 
next season; then when the final finish 
comes, the last of August, we have but 
little to do, and I am sure that they 
will winter with less loss if they have a 
chance to quiet down and are undis- 
turbed during the fall months. 

Don’t try to winter weak colonies. 
If you are anxious to save all you can, 
then feed them syrup made from granu- 
lated sugar as soon as the harvest com- 
mences to close, so as to keep them 
breeding until they are strong in bees. 
If you attend to them in this way they 
will often be your best colonies in the 
spring; but if you can not do this you 
had better unite two or mere together 
in the fall; for a weak colony in the 
fall is usually a dead one in the spring. 

Don’t try to winter a queen the third 
winter. I am sure it doesn’t pay. She 
is almost sure to die, either in the 
winter or early spring; and if she lives 


she is so slow to start brood in the 
spring that you will have a weak col- 
ony until mid-summer; and it will re- 
quire more valuable time to build it up 
than three queens would cost. 


Don’t fail to keep your bees as warm 
and comfortable as is possible during 
the first four or five weeks after taking 
them from their winter quarters. We 
contract the entrances of all colonies 
to % by 1 or 2 inches. In doing so 
it prevents robbing to quite an extent, 
and helps them to enlarge their brood- 
nest, which is very important at this 
season of the year. We also try to re- 
tain all the heat we can at the top of 
the hive. We put a piece of canvas first 
over the top of the frames, then a board 
under cover, cleated so as to form two 
dead-air spaces; then our outside tele- 
scope top, which is kept well painted 
so as to prevent any rain from entering 
the hive. You may think this is taking 
more pains than is necessary. We think 
it has much to do toward helping the 
bees to give us a nice surplus during 
the summer. 

Don’t put your bees into winter quar- 
ters that will subject them to unnatural 
conditions. If you do you will lose 
many colonies, both during the winter 
and spring. It is almost impossible to 
save a colony that has been poorly win- 
tered. We may talk and write of the 
thousand and one different things con- 
nected with successful bee-keeping; but 
when they are all summed up the whole 
combined is not of as much importance 
as perfect wintering. We could make 
more money the following season from 
strong colonies when taken from their 
winter quarters if they were in nail-kegs 
than could be made from little, weak, 
sickly colonies in the best hive that was 
ever constructed. 

I will close by saying, before I run off 
on the subject of wintering, that close 
attention to all things connected with 
your bees is the magic word that un- 
locks the door to success in bee-keep- 
ing.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
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Feeding Bees Diluted Honey 
and Sugar Syrup for 
Winter Stores 


TRANSLATED BY J. G. BAUMGAERTNER. 


Coming across an article on some very 
interesting experiments along the lines 
of winter feeding with diluted honey 
and sugar syrup, by Mr. J. H. Clasen, 
of Wisconsin, in the Acker und Garten- 
bau Zeitung, I think it worth while to 
translate it for the benefit of the read- 
ers Of the American Bee Journal. Mr. 
Clasen says: 

“In writing this I am well aware of 
the opposition I shall arouse, for most 
apiarists consider this method of feed- 
ing bees as objectionable, and detrimen- 
tal to the health of the bees. Yes, even 
more. Until recent years I have myself 
held the erroneous idea that such feed- 
ing was an impossibility, until I have 
been convinced by repeated tests, that 
this way of feeding is entirely harmless, 
and under certain circumstances even 
recommendable 


“In order to place my experiments and 
their results or failures plainly before 
my readers, | am obliged to reach back. 

“About 16 years ago an old apiarist 
told me that in his home in Bohemia, 
many bee-keepers feed their light colo- 
nies in mid-winter by filling a wine-bot- 
tle with diluted honey, tying a coarse 
cloth over the mouth of the bottle, and 
inserting this bottle, mouth downward, 
into a hole in the top of the hive where 
the bees had access to it. 

“This matter seemed worth a trial, 
and having 2 colonies in the apiary in a 
condition that made their ability to pull 
through doubtful, I soon proceeded to 
try on them this method of feeding. 
They both stood on the south side in 
an open house-apiary. I wrapped the 
bottles in cloth to protect them against 
freezing. The bees really took a part 
of the food, but as, in spite of the wrap- 
ping, it cooled off too rapidly, they could 
not take it all. Both colonies aied the 
following spring from dysentery. . 

“A few years later I conducted an- 
other experiment. This time I made 
preparations for it in the fall, by cut- 
ting a hole about 3 inches in diameter 
in the honey-boards on the hives in- 
tended for the experiment. The circu- 
lar blocks cut out of these boards I 
nailed on a 5x5-inch piece of board each, 
and replaced them in the opening. The 
bees soon closed the saw-kerf with pro- 
polis, leaving the honey-boards prac- 
tically sound. The hives were now placed 
in protecting-cases, with chaft-packing, 
and a super put on the hive when the 
hood of the protecting-case was put on 


“That winter I used 1-quart Mason 
fruit-jars for feeding. I -filled the jars 
with two parts of extracted honey and 
one part of warm water, tied a piece of 
coarse linen over the opening, inverted 
the jars, and set them in the holes in 
the honey-boards. I re-heated the food 
by wrapping a few hot bricks and plac 
ing them in the super around the jars. 
As near as I could judge, the bees were 
near starvation when the food was giv 
en, and they took it all down in 24 
hours. But also the results of this ex- 
periment were no success, for in a few 
days the hive-entrance was almost 
clogged with dead bees. They were fed 
three times during the winter, and af- 
ter every feed I found a number of 
sticky, dead bees on the bottom-board 
The surviving bees in these colonies (1 
had fed several) came through the win- 
ter in a very weakened conditon, and, 
in spring, showed signs of dysentery. 

“Discouraged by the non-success of 
this experiment—from which I had an- 
ticipated good results with a high de- 
gree of certainty—I ceased all further 
experiments with liquefied food in out- 
side-wintered colonies. And I believe, 
even now, that this method of feeding 
outside-wintered colonies is ill-applied. 

“Still, I have reaped some benefits 
from these tests, for my attention has 
thereby been called to the convenient 
way of feeding bees by means of a jar, 
and I have since fed all my colonies 
with the above-mentioned hole cut in 
the honey-board. In performing the af- 
ter imperative spring feeding, I simply 
set a jar of warm food (closed as 
above) inverted into the hole in the 
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honey-board on the hive, and ‘wrap an 
old cloth around it. In warm weather 
this is sufficient protection. However, 
if the weather is cool and windy, I put 
on a super and slip the hood down over 
it. In mild weather the bees take the 
food down in a few hours. I also use 
this method when feeding in the cellar, 
of which I shall now speak. 

“A few years after my unsuccessful 
experiment, I read in foreign papers 
that bee-keepers water their bees in win- 
ter. I concluded that if that disturbance 
did not harm them (I erroneously 
thought that the cause of my failure 
was due to the disturbance of this feed- 
ing to the bees), no harm can come 
from adding some honey or sugar to 
the water, thus feeding the bees at the 
same time. I now have a well-equipped, 
dry bee-cellar, and had, in previous 
years, fed the cellared bees liquid food; 
but never before near spring and after 
a previous cleansing flight. I now con 
cluded to try tthis feeding before a 
cleansing flight, in winter. 

“For this purpose I took, in the fall 
of 1904, 3 colonies into the cellar, each 
having about 10 pounds of honey. On 
eb. 1, 1905, I gave each of these colo- 
nies about a quart of a mixture consist- 
ing of two parts clover honey and one 
part water. The bees took this food in 
about 6 hours, and remained very quiet 
in the dark cellar. In 2 weeks this was 
repeated with the same results. About 
3 weeks later I gave each colony about 
2 quarts in 2-quart jars. This time it 
cooled before the bees had taken it all. 
After the jars were about half empty, I 
took them, heated the food, and then 
returned it to the bees, when in about 
24 hours the last drop was taken out of 
the jars. 

“On March 28, 1905, these bees were 
taken out of the cellar. They had brood 
in all stages, and no sign of dysentery 
noticeable. However, they had to be 
fed once more during spring. But they 
were the first of 91 colonies wintered, 
to cast swarms. One of these colonies 
swarmed on May 28—unusually early 
for this locality. 

“Encouraged by these results, I pur- 
posely placed 16 light colonies in the 
cellar, in the fall of 1905. The amount 
of honey present in these colonies varied 
from 10 to 12 pounds. The first feed, 
consisting of 2 parts of white sugar and 
one part of water, was given them on 
Feb. 14, 1906. I gave each colony a 
quart of this mixture. In about 2 weeks 
another quart of sugar syrup was given 
each colony. This time 2 of the colo- 
nies refused to take the food, the re- 
maining 14 colonies taking it in the 
usual way. About the middle of March 
the feeding was repeated, and at the 
end of March once more. In all, these 
16 colonies were fed about 145 pounds 
of sugar syrup. Since about 1-3 was 
water, the cost of wintering the 16 colo- 
nies was about 6 pounds of sugar and 
11 pounds of honey per colony. 


“On April 2, 1906, these colonies were 
taken from the cellar. The two colo- 
nies which, after the first feeding, re- 
fused to take more food, were found 
very weak in number of bees, but the 
other 14 colonies were in excelient con- 
dition, and swarmed very early. Each 


of these colonies was in every respect 
equal to any of the other 94 colonies 
wintered on combs of honey. Last fall, 
I placed several exceedingly light colo- 
nies in the cellar and began feeding 
very early. I shall report the success 
or failure next spring.” 
New Memphis, III. 
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The Cause of American Foul 
Brood 


BY DR. G. F. WHITE, PH. D., 
Expert in Bacteriology. 


For several reasons much confusion 
exists as to the present status of our 
knowledge of bee-diseases. It is hoped 
that this circular will give information 
which will to some extent clear up the 
subject of American foul brood from a 
bacteriological point of view. The 
symptoms of this disease are given in 
Circular No. 79 of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, entitled, “The Brood Dis- 
eases of. Bees.” American foul brood 
is the prevalent disease in America,and, 
judging from reports received from 
Europe and from descriptions in Euro- 
pean bee-journals and books, it is the 
prevalent one there. There is another 
diseased condition, which Cheyne ex- 
amined, and to which we now refer as 
“European foul brood.” 


When the author began his work on 
bee-diseases, in the summer of 1902, 
he observed, in combs containing Amer- 
ican foul brood, in the dried remains of 
the dead larve, known as the scales, 
a very large ‘number of spores which 
failed to grow when inoculated into 
the media ordinarily used in the labo- 
ratory. It was clear, then, that these 
spores are not Bacillus alvei, and that 
this disease is not the “foul brood” of 
Cheshire and Cheyne. The following 
year the study was continued and a 
medium was devised in which the spores 
found in this disease will germinate. 
This medium consists of an agar made 
by following the directions ordinarily 
used in the laboratory, with the excep- 
tion that bee-larve are substituted for 
meat. By the use of this medium were 
obtained pure cultures of the micro- 
organism which is found so abundant- 
ly, in the form of spores, in the dried 
scales of American foul brood. 

In reporting these findings the author 
referred to this organism as “Bacillus 
X.” Further study was subsequently 
made, and the species was given the 
permanent name Bacillus larvae. The 
description of this species may be found 
in Technical Series No. 14 of this Bu- 
reau. In his publications the author 
has made no claim that Bacillus larvae 
is the cause of American foul brood, 
but has made the statement that it is 
found to be present in all the samples 
of this disease which have been exam- 
ined by him. No inoculation experi- 
ments were made, for the reason that 
sufficient cultures in suitable condition 
could not be obtained from any medium 
then known. 


Since the media used in former in- 
vestigations are not suitable for obtain- 
ing cultures for purposes of inocu- 
lation, in taking up the further study 


it has been necessary to devise a me- 
dium which would be satisfactory in 
this respect. Such a medium has been 
discovered, and large amounts of the 
culture suitable for experimental in- 
oculations thave been obtained. This 
medium is prepared and used as fol- 
lows: Healthy bee-larve or young 
pupz are picked from the comb, -crush 
ed, strained through cheese-cloth, di 
luted with 20 to 50 times their volume 
of water, filtered through ordinary fil- 
ter-paper, and then passed through an 
earthenware filter (the Berkefeld filter 
is satisfactory) to remove any bacteria 
which are present. The sterile filtrate 
thus obtained may be filtered into tubes 
or flasks and stored until needed. When 
Bacillus larvae is to be isolated, a tube 
of the ordinary agar of the laboratory 
is liquefied and cooled to 45° or 50° C 
Then adout c.c. of the filtrate mentioned 
above is added to it. A very small 
amount of the decaying larve affected 
with American foul brood is then added 
The procedure from this point is as 
usual in making agar plate cultures; 
these plates are afterward incubated 
When a large amount of culture is de 
sired for experimental purposes it is 
convenient to use the ordinary agar 
medium in large test-tubes to which 
has been added, as above, about 2 c.c 
of the sterile larve filtrate. These agar 
tubes are then inclined and the surface 
of the congealed agar is inoculated. In 
no case should the larve or filtrate reach 
a high temperature. The object, of 
course, is to obtain a medium which 
contains the food constituents which ar 
afforded the bacteria“in the living larve 

Inoculation experiments have been 
made by feeding to a healthy colony 
the scales from combs which had con 
tained brood affected with American foul 
brood. The result of the feeding was 
that the colony became affected by dis 
ease, the symptoms of which were the 
same as those observed in the apiary 
where American foul brood is found 
Like symptoms have been produced by 
feeding scales which had been put into 
ordinary meat bouillon, incubated fo: 
twenty-four hours, and then heated to 
65° C. for twenty minutes. 


On microscopic examination of thx 
decaying larve dead from the diseasé 
thus produced experimentally, the sam: 
large number of spores and rods ari 
seen as when samples are examined 
which are taken from an apiary affected 
with American foul brood. From thes 
dead larve pure cultures of Bacillus 
larvae were obtained from plates, using 
These experiments show that by th 
feeding method the disease may be pro 
duced and that the contagion is found 
in the scales. The second experiment 
tends to indicate the cause of Amer: 
can foul brood as found in the scales is 
not killed by heat at 65° C. applied fo 
twenty minutes. 

Up to the present time there is 1 
authentic record of this disease having 
been produced by experimental inocu 
lations of pure cultures. 

Knowing that by the feeding metho: 
the disease may be produced, pure cu! 
tures of Bactllus larvae have bee: 


mixed with sterile sugar syrup and fe: 
to healthy colonies with the result tha 
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the disease appeared in the colonies 
within 3 weeks with symptoms identi- 
cal with those produced by feeding the 
scales of the disease. In the ropy 
brown mass of the decaying larve in 
the disease which is produced experi- 
mentally by feeding pure cultures of 
Bacillus larvae there are found the same 
large number of spores and rods as 
when the disease is found in an apiary. 
Pure cultures of Bacillus larvae have 
been obtained from the larve dead from 
the disease produced experimentally by 
feeding pure cultures of Bacillus lar- 
vae. 

Some European investigators of 
brood diseases omit the symptoms so 
that it is imposible to tell which disease 
they are investigating. Their descrip- 
tions of micro-organisms also are en- 
tirely too brief. These facts have led 
to much confusion, and they necessitate 
much additional work on the part of 
other investigators. They have also 
added to the present confusion. From 
what can be gained from their papers, 
the author is inclined to believe that 
Burri has been working with Bacillus 
larvae and has been referring to it as 
the “bacillus difficult of cultivation ;” that 
Maassen has been working with Bacil- 
lus larvae and has been referring to it 
as Bacillus brandenburgiensis, and that 
von Buttel-Reepen has referred to 
Bacillus larvae as “B. burri.” It is 
hoped that this confusion may soon cease 
to exist. 

In the study of Bacillus larvae on this 
new medium some interesting additional 
facts have been observed in the mor- 
phology and cultural characters of this 
organism which will be given in a bul- 
letin from this Bureau in the near fu- 
ture. One fact is mentioned now be- 
cause it seems to have caused one Ger- 
man investigator, Dr. Albert Maassen, 
to fall into error in the interpretation 
of certain findings. This fact is that 
this species, Bacillus larvae, produces 
a large number of giant whips. (Giant 
whips are at present believed to be in 
some way a modification of flagella, the 
motile organs of bacteria.) These giant 
whips appear in pure cultures of Bacil- 
lus larvae and persist there for a long 
time. The structures which Maassen 
evidently saw and reported in two dif- 
ferent publications, naming them Spiro- 
chaeta apis, are nothing other than 
giant whips which normally belong to 
Bacillus larvae and which are formed 
by the growth of Bactllus larvae in the 
larve of the bee. 

Maassen seems to have no further 
evidence that the structures which he 
saw are spirochetes than what could 
be gained by a microscopic examination 
of the remains of the dead larve which 
had suffered from this disease. The 
appearance which he interprets as a 
spirochete in the process of division 
can be seen in the giant whips obtained 
from pure cultures of. Bacillus larvae. 
These giant whips are found in the 
decaying larve which are dead from 
American foul brood “experimentally 
produced by feeding pure cultures of 
Bacillus larvae. 

The author has observed these struc- 
tures in a large number of examinations 
of American foul brood, especially in 


the hanging-drop preparations made di- 
rectly from the dead larve. There is 
nothing else contained in the dead lar- 
ve which can be seen that resembles a 
spirochete, and since Maassen made no 
mention of the giant whips found there 
so abundantly, it is quite certain that he 
has made this mistake. 

This preliminary note will be fol- 
lowed by a bulletin which will contain 
in full the results of recent investiga- 
tions by others on the brood disease of 
bees and a detailed account of the work 
done here. 

The results may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) In previous publications the au- 
thor has made no claim that Bacillus 
larvae is the cause of American foul 
brood. 

(2) A medium has been devised by 
which cultures of Bactllus larvae may 


be obtained in large quantities suitable 
for experimental inoculation. This me 
dium consists of the sterile filtrate ob 
tained by diluting and filtering the 
crushed bodies of bee-larye through a 
Berkefeld or other fine filter 

(3) American foul brood has been 
produced by feeding pure cultures of 
Bacillus larvae, and the symptoms of 
the disease are the same as those pro- 
duced by feeding the scales of this 
diease and as those observed in the 
apiary where colonies are affected with 
this disease. 

(4) The structures described by Doc- 
tor Maassen, of Dahlem, Germany, as 
spirochetes and named by him Spiro- 
chaeta apis are not spirochetes, but 
normal structures produced by the 
growth of Bacillus larvae. These are 
known in bacteriology as giant whips 

Washington, D. C. 





Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Shallow Divisible Hives—What 
Depth Should They Be ? 


Mr. Louis H.Scuoir :—I have been in- 
terested in your mention of the divisible- 
brood-chamber hive. I-have used prin- 
cipally the 8-frame dovetail for an ex- 
tracted-honey hive, and like it quite well. 
But for a few years I have used some 
hives that were the same size except 
that they are just,7 inches deep. I like 
them, and think of putting in an entire 
apiary in that size of-hive. One or two 
of them make a good winter hive, and 
in the honey season I would tier up as 
far as necessary. I think the bees ripen 
a super of these combs so that only ripe 
honey will come from them better than 
they will supers of greater ‘depth. | 
would like to know what objection you 
would have to this depth in compari 
son with the one you are using? 

I hope to get out to Texas some day 
to see the country, but it is so big I fear 
I would not get over much of it. 

Referring to the above, I think of us- 
ing Hoffman style of frame, closed-end 
only 2 or 2% inches. What would you 
recommend ? Harry Laturop. 

3ridgeport, Wis., May 16. 


Localities differ! So do bee-keepers! 
Yet, J do not think that locality makes 
much difference with some kinds of 
hives, as some are more adapted to all 
kinds of localities than are others. 

The right kind of management must 
go with the hive, however. Do not try 
to handle shallow, divisible, brood-cham- 
ber hives like you would a deep-frame 
hive. Leave the handling of combs be- 
hind, and handle the shallow chambers. 


The combs need hardly ever be handled 
except when the honey is to come out of 
them in the extracting house You 


would not handle sections individually, 
and brush off the bees in the apiary, 
but take off by supers full 


The 9-inch depth hive is too deep for 
me to accomplish just what / want I 
have tried it, and the Danzenbaker and 
Acme hives. It is very rarely that | 


use only one section, (as | call all of 
my shallow hive-bodies), for a brood 
nest, except once in a while for hiving 
shaken swarms; but even then an empty 
one is placed beneath it and soon be 
comes half of the brood-chamber proper 
Two or more sections are always used 
throughout the greater part of the en 
tire season, and for the majority of my 
colonies. The bees generally winter in 
3 sections, the upper on 
honey. 

The Ideal sections I use for my hives 
are the regular shallow extracting su 
pers on the market, with shallow 53 
inch deep Hoffman frames, V-edge end 
bars, the kind I would recommend after 
trying all kinds of frames thoroughly 
The only trouble with these regular 
style frames is that the top-bars are too 
wide. I am using and prefer one only 
7%-inch wide and %-inch thick, full, and 
no groove for inserting foundation, as 
this only weakens the top-bars. The 
groove is not needed for fastening 
foundation, especially since our frames 
are used again and again in bulk comb 
honey production, after the comb has 
been cut out. This should cheapen the 
frames -all around, as they are easier 
to make than those put out now. I 
shall have several thousand more made 
this fall. 
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Such a depth frame will take regular- 
sized sheets of super-foundation to fill 


them, and saves bothering about odd- 
sized foundation often causing much 
worry. In fact, our idea should be to 


have everything of standard size, so that 
we can get it whenever and from wher- 
ever we want it 

The 1o-frame hive is to be preferred 
for all localities in the South, and / 
would use the 10-frame divisible brood- 
chamber hives in the North, for these 
can be made into the largest hives, or 
contraction can be practised at will, and 
better results obtained than with an 
8-frame hive. Two of the sections for 
a brood-chamber, as I am using them, 
are just the same size as the Dadant 
hive, or the Draper or Jumbo barns. 
The advantage over these I claim to 
have, is that I can manipulate my brood- 
chambers and accomplish results that 
can not be obtained with deep-frame 
hives. 

Two of the sections make an ideal 
shaped hive for winter, deeper than the 
Langstroth. As spring advances and 
honey comes in freely from fruit and 
other bloom, room is given, not on top, 
causing the bees to clog the brood-nest, 
but a section of empty combs is slipped 
in between the lower and upper sec- 
tions of the brood-chamber, thus mov- 
ing the upper one, already partly filled 
with honey, to the top as the super. 
Here it is completely filled later, and 
the bees remodel their brood-nest in 
the two lower sections. 

If this is done just preceding the 
swarming period it will knock swarming 
in the head to a grearer extent than 
anything else | have been able to find. 
The secret is to break up the solid mass 
and crowded condition of the brood- 
nest, and I know of no better and easier 
way than simply to slip a section of 
empty combs between the two halves 
of the brood-nest. It provides laying- 
room for the queen, and room for the 
bees, and you have stronger colonies 
instead of swarms. 

And when the early white honey-flow 
comes the brood-nest is in an ideal con- 
dition for it—free from honey, which 
has gone up into the super, and filled 
with brood. Now, the comb-honey su- 
per with foundation is given—not on 
top, but again in between that ideal 
brood-chamber and the full, shallow ex- 
tracting super. The bees are used to 
storing above, there’s no honey in the 
upper part of the brood-combs, and you 
had provided breeding room for a strong 
colony for this flow. So what happens 
but that the bees go to work imme- 
diately, and with a vim not possessed 
by colonies treated in the old way? And 
is there any better way to accomplish 
this? Can it be done so satisfactorily 
and easily with any of the deep-frame 
hives? I can not do it. 

Yes, and when removing honey, more 
all-ripe honey can be removed sooner, 
and a better quality can be produced, 
especially of bulk comb honey, as much 
thinner foundation can be used in full 
sheets, or if starters are used, less 
drone-comb is built, which is very “gob- 
by” in comb honey. For extracting 
combs I prefer them. They are easier 
to free from bees, easier to uncap, and 


two of them go into the 11-inch baskets 
of the extractor. 

After reading my manipulations thus 
far, you will readily see that anything 
deeper than my sections would be too 
deep. ‘There’s too little difference be- 
tween the 7-inch and the Langstroth. 
A 1o-frame 7-inch section would be too 
heavy for one when full; too deep for 
me, as, in the majority of cases, it 
would be too much room to give at one 
time to ‘obtain best results, especially 
for slipping between the sections of the 
brood-chambers in spring. 

Then, a 7-inch extracting super left 
on top would take too much honey to 
fill before the white honey-flow before 
the bees work in the comb-honey su- 
pers. And, again, two of the sections 
then comprising the brood - chamber 
would be too deep, and much of the 
white honey would go into the upper 
brood-combs. 

There are other reasons why I pre- 
fer the shallower hives. 


The Death of L. Stachelhausen 


Through the death of Mr. L. von 
Stachelhausen, the bee-keepers of Tex- 
as, and of the entire bee-keeping world, 
have sustained an irreparable loss, and 
never before have the Texas bee-keep- 
ers mourned a greater loss. Mr. Stach- 
elhausen had a _ world-wide reputation 
among bee-keepers, not only contribut- 
ing much to the literature on bee-cul- 
ture of this land, but in Europe also. 

















L, STACHELHAUSEN. 


His loss will be felt there as much as 
here in our own country. 

Ever ready to impart information, 
and to lend assistance to further his 
beloved pursuit—apiculture—he gained 
the friendship of all who knew him. 
He was ever an active member of the 
Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, and its 
members feel greatly the loss of a fel- 
low bee-keeper and a friend from their 
midst. 

At the last meeting, in July, at Col- 
lege Station, a half-hour memorial 
service on the forenoon of Wednesday, 
the 24th, was held by the convention in 
commemoration of his death and _ his 
departure from among those who held 


him in their highest esteem. He was 
praised and honored by all who knew 
him, and the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

“WHEREFORE, It has come to _ the 
knowledge of our Association that our 
beloved friend and brother bee-keeper, 
L. Stachelhausen, has very _ recently 
been removed by death from our 
midst, we deem it the bounden duty 
of this Association to make some fit- 
ting memorial; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Texas bee- 
keepers in convention assembled, _be- 
wail the loss of our esteemed, brilliant 
and honored member, and ‘while we 
deem it an irreparable loss to the Texas 
bee-keepers, as well as to the bee-keep- 
ing world, we bow our heads in hum- 
ble submission to the will of the Great 
Ruler of the Universe, who doeth all 
things well. 

We would luminate the life of our 
deceased brother in that he lived a life 
of honor, usefulness and sobriety; that 
he was a lover of the cause and call- 
ing he had espoused; that he lived a 
life of devotion wholly for the good of 
others. It was always his pleasure to 
attend our meetings, and today we miss 
his kindly face, we fail to hear his 
cheerful words, and a vacant chair 
stands among us. It is also 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be spread upon a page of our 
minutes and that that page be bordered 
in black; and that a copy of it be also 
sent to the bereaved family, and to the 
various bee-papers for publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Louis H. ScHott, 
W. H. Laws, 
C. S. Puriurs, 
Memorial Committee. 


How Does the Queen Fertilize 
the Eggs ? 





This question has not yet been an- 
swered. It has been held that com- 
pression on the queen’s abdomen in the 
act of laying will cause fertilized eggs 
to be laid, but I do not believe that 
there is anything in it. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. First, when a 
queen lays in newly-built comb with 
cells only %-inch deep, there can, of 
course, be none of that so-much-talked- 
about compression of the abdomen. 
Neither is there such when eggs are 
laid in queen-cells, most of which are 
very wide-mouthed and shallow when 
the egg is deposited in them. 

In a recent issue it was hinted edi- 
torially that perhaps the depth of the 
cell has something to do with the posi- 
tion of the queen when laying. It 
was thought that there may be some- 
thing in this as regards the difference 
in depth of drone-cells and worker, the 
latter being shallower than drone-cells. 
As the writer had never seen that eggs 
were laid in shallow drone-cells or be- 
fore they were fully drawn out it might 
be true. 

But, are not, in most cases at least, 
the cells of a comb all of about the same 
depth as long as they do not yet con- 
tain brood, the drone-cells being later 
drawn out longer than the worker 
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when the brood is capped? Then, too, 
I have seen eggs laid in drone-cells 
considerably shallower than the worker- 
cells on the same comb; the drone- 
comb being in batches at the lower corn- 
ers where the comb is generally more 
or less rounded off. 


And, again, I have seen eggs in newly- © 


built drone-comb with cells only %4-inch 


deep, and the cells were only later 
drawn out full-depth. Anybody can 
try this during early summer, when 
the queens are anxious to lay drone- 
eggs, by simply giving an empty frame 
in the brood-nest. 

And all this goes against the “com- 
pression of the abdomen” theory, and 
that of the different depths of the cells. 





Porson FOR Mice. 


Strychnine is extremely bitter, and 
mice or rats are not fond of it. The 
following has proved very useful with 
me: Take one part flour, one part 
sugar, and one part arsenic: mix thor- 
oughly, and place in hives or where 
the mice pass, and they will disappear 
very fast.—J. E. Crane, in Gleanings. 


Vircin Queens Do Nor Atways Fic. 


Editor Root gives an exception to the 
rule, perhaps first one on record. He 
says in Gleanings: 

“Not six weeks ago we found in one 
hive nearly a dozen virgins on one 
frame, living peaceably together. It 
was a case where a lot of cells had been 
given to the colony to complete, and 
they had hatched before the apiarist got 
around to them. Some of the queens 
were from 2 to 3 days old, and yet there 
they were all together like a happy 
iamily.” 

CLosinG ENTRANCE WHEN Movinc BEEs. 


When moving bees, cut a strip of bur- 
lap 2 or 3 inches wide, the length of 
the entrance to your hive for each col- 
ony, and when ready to close them, 
leave these pieces in a pail of water. 
Crowd one into each entrance with a 
jack-knife; better than sticks, screen or 
anything I ever used. No hammering 
to disturb the bees, and the moisture 
tends to quiet them, as well as being 
much the quickest way. Try it—Amer- 
ican Bee-Keeper. 


Tarrep Fett Not Atways DESIRABLE. 


S. D. Chapman found it an actual 
detriment, the bees being warmed up 
by the dark color, and flying ovt on 
days when it was so cold that they 
were lost. In the Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
Editor Hutchinson comments: 

“If the location is exposed and 
windy, I can see that the results might 
possibly be like those reported by Mr. 
Chapman, but in the sheltered locations 
where my brother and myself have used 
this kind of protection we have always 
found it a decided advantage.” 


Roastinc Out Wax-WorMs. 


Combs in fected with larve of the 
wax-moth are set out in the sun against 
some obstacle so that there are no shel- 
tered parts under which the “worms” 


may hide from the sun. Then watch 
them “hike out,” and the sun gets them, 
leaving the combs free of the pest. 
Don’t leave the combs out too long or in 
too hot a sun or they will melt. Hun- 
dreds of combs have thus been “dis- 
infected” in this way in our yards.— 
Louis H. ScHo it, in Gleanings. 


SHAKEN SWARMS. 


Under this title, F. Greiner, in the 
American Bee-Keeper, gives an excel- 
lent summing up of points, among 
which are the following: 


Some bee-keepers brush all bees from 
the brood-combs and place the beeléss 
combs on top of other colonies; some 
leave bees enough on the combs to take 
care of the brood, and thus form a new 
colony, giving the motherless family 
either a queen or a ripe cell; which 
latter answers just as well. Some bee- 
keepers give the brushed bees a little 
brood to hold them. 

All authorities om shaken swarms 
agree that the bees ought to be made 
to fill themselves with honey before 
they are shaken or brushed from their 
combs. 

After a swarm is shaken, dissatisfac 
tion sometimes arises among the mass 
es, possibly also among the royalty, al 
though I don’t think that occurs. I 
think the queens are subject to the 
workers and must go if they so decide. 
When the masses become dissatisfied 
with the conditions as the bee-master 
(?) has aranged matters, they just pull 
out. They seem to think that they can 
lose nothing, so there they go. If the 
queen is able to fly, and nothing else. 
hinders her following the bees, our hive 
will be found empty of bees when next 
we make them a visit.. They may 
swarm out after 3 or 4 days. I hardly 
consider the same safe before the sev- 
enth day. When the queen is clipped, 
of course she cannot go with the bees. 
After sailing around they decide to come 
back, for really they have no other place 
to go. The queen crawling about in 
front of the hive enters it also when the 
bees return. 

I have watched many swarms with 
clipped queens, and I never saw one go 
astray. Hives, however, must not stand 
close together, and the alighting-board 
to each must reach the ground; other- 
wise there would probably be trouble 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


E. F. Atwater gives in The Bee- 
keepers’ Review, the Rauchfuss or Aikin 
plan of preventing swarming, which Mr. 
Rauchfuss says will give more honey 
than any other plan—at least for arid 
belt conditions—the chief fault that Mr. 
Atwater finds with the plan being that 
sometimes a colony is left hopelessly 
queenless by the failure of the virgin 
to return safely from her wedding trip 
He says: 

“Put most of the brood in the lowe: 
story of the hive, on this a queen-ex- 
cluder, on this a second story, with one 
frame of bees, brood and the queen, 
the balance of the combs empty or con 
taining some honey. 

“Brood-rearing will leap ahead in this 
upper story, receiving the heat from the 
mass of brood and bees below. The 
bees can’t swarm, as the queen can not 
pass the excluder. Nine or 10 days 
later, set the upper story containing 
queen, bees and new brood, off to a 
new stand. The hive on the old stand 
now contains only sealed brood. De- 
stroy the queen-cells, if any, give a ripe 
queen-cell, or run in a virgin queen, 
and put on the supers. The bees will 
not swarm, as they have no eggs or 
larve from which to start queen-cells 


“As soon as the young queen begins to 
lay, the honey will go up into the su- 
pers in a rush. For some conditions 
the method may be better than forced 
swarming as usually practiced; for the 
hatching brood reinforces the field-force 
for about 10 or 12 days after the old 
queen and her hive of new brood is re 
moved to a new stand.” 


VALUE OF PROTECTIVE SURROUNDINGS. 


Over at Port Huron, where I met my 
Waterloo last spring, there was a shel 
tered nook at one corner of the yard 
The wagon-shed, the barn, a high board 
fence, and one or two big apple-trees, 
all combined to shut off the cold north 
or west winds. Scarcely a colony per 
ished in that sheltered nook; and even 
of those that lived, not one was as 
strong, when I moved them away, as 
were most of the colonies in the shel 
tered corner of the yard. Away out in 
the field, beyond the influence of this 
shelter, scarcely a colony was left alive, 
and those were weaklings. It seems 
strange that some of us are so long in 
learning the true value of outside pro- 
tection in the winter and spring. —Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, p. 200. 


STRENGTHENING WEAK COLONIES 


The Alexander plan of putting weak 
colonies over an excluder on a strong 
colony in spring seems to be gaining in 
favor. It appears that if the two colo 
nies are stirred up at the time of put 
ting together, the bees of the stronger 
colony kill the upper queen. To avoid 
this some allow a wire-cloth between 
the colonies for about 2 days, thus al 
lowing them to gain the same scent be 
fore the bees from below can get above 
Others gain the point by doing every 
thing so quietly that the bees of the 
two colonies are not likely to get to 
gether for some little time. 


The Canadian Bee Journal reports. 
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page 208, that E. P. Adams “ 
at first disappointed with the plan, and 
had stated so, as the queen in the weak- 
er colony was almost invariably killed 
and the 2 colonies merged into one be- 


says he was 


low. He has since found, however, that 
the lower colony must be really a strong 
one; it does not matter much how weak 
the upper one may be, so long as it has 
a laying queen. He puts them together 
in the evening, or toward evening, when 
they have about ceased to fly, and with- 





out using smoke or jarring them at all. 
To assist in this he makes all possible 
preparation early in the day, placing the 
queen-excluder on the top of the strong 
colony, leaving off the cover, etc. He 
is also careful that the weaker colony 
is in proper shape, the hive-body made 
loose on the bottom-board, and all ready 
to be lifted and placed on the top of the 
other. He says that these points all go 
toward the success of the plan, and that 
he is highly pleased with the results. 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Il. ae: | 
. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. ce 


Late Swarms 





1. Why don’t my bees swarm? If 
they have swarmed we don’t know it. 
They were very weak when we put them 
out in the spring. They come out once 
a day and have their “play,” as I call 
it, but go back in again. 

2. Would they need to be 
swarmed now, or 
honey enough for 


fed if they 

would they gather 

themselves? 
MINNESOTA. 

ANSWERS.—As you. say, 
weak, it may be 
for their not 
that the poor season 
thing to do with it. It also may happen 
that a strong colony in a good season 
may be good enough not to swarm. A 
number of my colonies make no offer 
to swarm each year, and I wish they 
were all of like mind. My biggest yields 
come from these non-swarming 
nies. 

2. If there is a good fall flow they 
ought to get their winter stores; other- 
wise not. In any case it is good prac- 
tise to feed when a swarm is first 
hived. If bad weather should happen 
at the time, it would be a setback with- 
out such wnat 


they were 
that is sufficient reason 
swarming. It is possible 
may have some- 


colo- 


—_— —. meer 6! 


Too Many Drones 


1. | bought a colony of bees last 
spring, and there are now about as 
many drones as worker-bees. We would 
like to know how to get rid of the 
drones. 

How can we prevent so 
drones being reared? 
SoutH DAKOTA. 

ANSWERS.—I. Excluder-zine in 
form will help out. If you have not a 
regular drone-trap, use enough exclud- 
er-zinc to close the entrance at a time 
of day when the drones are flying out. 
Then in the evening you can easily 
catch them, feed them to the chickens, 


many 


some 


or dispose of them in any way you like. 
The easiest way to prevent a large 
number of drones is not to have much 


drone-comb in the hive. To make sure 
against it, a great many think it best 
to have frames filled with worker- 


foundation, thus securing worker-combs 


in all the frames. If you have frames 
largely filled with drone-comb, supply 
their places with better. If there are 


patches of drone-comb, cut out and fill 
the holes with worker-comb or worker- 
foundation. You may also slice the 
heads off sealed drone-brood, or sprinkle 
salt or salt-water on the unsealed brood. 

If the drones are as numerous as you 
indicate, I’m afraid it may be a case 
of laying workers. See if the sealing of 
worker-cells, instead of being flat, is 
raised like little marbles. If so, it is a 
case of laying-workers, and the best 
thing is to break up the colony. 


-—_—__—_—__ + -—»> + <—______ 


Few Drones— Dividing Colonies 


1. My bees have had no drones to speak 
of this season, except on 2 or 3 days, 
when I saw 4 or 5 flying from 2 of the 
hives, and the bees killed them right 
away. What was the cause? 

2. Will bees do all right if put in a 
nucleus without any queen? 

3. I think I would rather have the 
American Bee Journal every week than 
to have it monthly. 

4. How often can I divide a colony 
of bees and have them do well? 

NEBRASKA, 

ANSWERS.—I. The absence of drones 
may be due to the poorness of the sea- 
son. Keeping drones is a sort of luxury 
that bees indulge in when they are pros- 
perous, and when forage is scarce they 
do not feel they can afford it. 


2. No. They would, to be sure, rear a 
queen, and in time build up into a full 
colony, but a queen started in a nucleus 
would be likely to be a poor one. They 
should at least have a sealed queen-cell 


given, 
right. 

3. I would rather have it daily, and 
would be willing to give as much for : 
good daily bee-paper as I give for 
daily newspaper—yes, more. But ther: 
are not enough who would be willing 
to pay a fair price for a daily bee-paper 
and so no publisher could in all proba 
bility afford to publish it. And I sup 
pose the publishers thought the numbe: 
who want a weekly bee-paper is ver, 
small compared with those who want it 
monthly, so you and I must be satisfied 
with it one-fourth as often. But the 
American Bee Journal costs so little 
now that we can afford to take another 
bee-paper or two besides. 

That depends altogether upon cir 
cumstances. In a very poor year onc: 
is too often, unless one is careful to feed 
well, and no feeding is quite so good, 
eifher, as getting the natural stores 
from the flowers. In an extra-good sea- 
son you might divided a colony as soon 
as the flow began, and each part might 
be ready to be divided again in a month 
perhaps in less time, and that might b 
kept up if the flow should = up. 


and then they are likely to be al! 


oh — 


Moths in Hives 


How can | get rid of moths in my bee 
hives? The bees are not working well, 
for the moths bother them. 

WASHINGTON. 

ANSWER.—There is no cure for moths 
better than bees. <A strong colony is 
not likely to be bothered with them, 
whereas a weak one, especially if it has 
a lot of combs more than it can cover, 
will have lots of trouble. But there is a 
big difference in the kind of bees. A 
weak colony of Italians will keep off the 
moth where blacks would succumb. Hy 
brids are nearly, if not quite, as good as 
Italians. So if you get in some good 
Italian blood, your trouble will probabl) 
disappear. 
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Bees Hanging Under, Brood-Frames-— 
*Go-Backs’’— Supers 





colonies that hang 
in great numbers under the brood 
frames, so as to show at the entrance 
What does it mean? Should I smoke 


1. | have several 


them up into the super or let them 
alone? 
2. When I have “go-backs,” should 


they be put on alone, or will it do 
have another super under them ord! 
narily? 

3. How often should supers be looked 
after, or rather examined, as to how 
far they are filled? 

4. Do you prefer putting an empty su 
per under or over a half-full one? |! 
mean right during a good flow. 

5. Would you contract a ‘wide en 
trance during a cool spell in summer? 


New York. 
ANSWERS.—I. One thing it means is 
that the colony is strong. If they ar 


clustering out during the middle of th: 
day, it may mean that there is nothing 
afield for them to do. If a colony clus 


ters out while others are at work, 
are about to swarm 
are lazy. 


may mean that they 


or it may mean they In an 
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case it will do no good to 
them in. 

2. That depends. If early enough in 
the season so that you think another 
super can be finished, a “go-back” may 
be put on with another super, or even 
with 2 or more other supers. More 
than one “go-back” may be put on a 
colony. Measure the strength of your 
colony and the strength of the flow, and 
act accordingly. Late in the season be 
cautious about asking too much. (It 
should be explained that a “go-back” 
is a super filled with unfinished sec- 
tions taken from a number of supers 
and put back on a hive to be finished. 
If you wait till the corner sections of a 
super are all fully sealed, sometimes it 
will take so long that the middle sec- 
tions will be darkened.) 

3. Every 10 days is not far out of the 
way, generally, only make-sure that they 
are never crowded so as to lack storing- 
room. 

4. My practise has been to put the 
empty one under until near the close of 
the season. Some good bee-keepers, 
however, prefer to put them over every 
time. . 

5. No. Takes too much work. But if 
I had only a few colonies, and worked 
them as a sort of pastime, I might 
change the entrance according to the 
weather. 


smoke 





Swarm Spotting Clothes 


A swarm that issued recently spotted 
the clothes on the wash-line. Is it a 
common thing for swarming bees to 
spot clothes? I thought it occurred 
only when the bees have a cleansing 
flight in the spring? INDIANA. 


ANSWER.—I don’t suppose it is a com- 
mon thing, and I don’t know enough 
about it to say why it should have been 
so in your case. One can imagine, how- 
ever, that if bad weather had delayed 
the swarming for a day or more, and 
the swarm should issue immediately 
upon the weather brightening up, that 
the bees might empty themselves a lit- 
tle after the manner of a spring cleans- 
ing flight. 


Uniting Swarms—Wintering Bees 
Outdoors— Kind of Bees 





1. How can I unite a swarm with 
one that has swarmed 3 or 4 days ago? 
(Second and third swarm from the same 
hive. ) 

2. How would you advise me to win- 
ter my bees, as my cellar isn’t very 
good? How would it do to put them all 
in a row about 6 inches apart and put 
straw between them, and over the top 
of them? Should the hive be left open 
at the entrance or should it be closed? 

3. Enclosed find bees out of 2 colo- 
nies, Nos. 1 and 2. Are they the same 
kind of bees? and what kind are they? 

CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 


Answers.—!I. In such a case there 
ought to be no trouble if .you merely 
hive the third swarm in the same hive 
with the second swarm. Both have 
queens and bees from the same hive 
having probably the same scent. 

2. Your plan ought to work fairly 


well, of course with some sort of roof 
to keep the straw dry. 

3. | don’t know. It isn’t easy, in- 
deed impossible, to tell by seeing a sin- 
gle bee what the blood of a colony is 
For example, take a colony of hybrids: 
one worker may be selected that to all 
appearances is pure Italian, and another 
that is pure black. Then when you put 
a bee in a letter and have it mashed in 
the mail, the case is still more difficult. 
I can only say that I should guess there 
is some black blood in each of the speci- 
mens sent. 





Laying Workers Fill Cells With Eggs 


I have one colony of bees in which I 
find many cells with from 2 to 6 eggs 
in each. And at the front end of some 
of the combs there are cells that seem 
to have 30 or 40 eggs in each. I never 
saw anything like it before. I could not 
find the queen. Did laying workers 
try to fill the cells with eggs? Iowa. 


ANSwER.—Almost certainly it is the 
work of laying workers. You will prob- 
ably find that if any drone-cells are in 
the broodnest the nuisances have been 
specially favorable to them. Also, you 
will be likely to find one or more queen- 
cells, and in these there may be as many 
as a dozen eggs in each. Better break 
up the whole business, giving combs with 
adhering bees to other colonies. 





Late Transferring of Bees 


Last fall I purchased 3 colonies of 
bees in home-made hives of the Langs 
troth pattern. I found that the frames 
were badly made so that the combs were 
crooked—in fact, they zigzagged in ev- 
ery shape. I left them just as they were, 
fed the bees steady all winter, and they 
are good and strong now, but will not 
get more than enough honey to feed 
themselves through the coming winter. 
I would like to get tnese bees out of 
the old hives. Would you advise trans- 
ferring them at this time (August 3) ? 

ARKANSAS. 

ANsweER.—Perhaps it may be as well 
to leave them as they are till next 
spring or swarming time. Still, it may 
be all right to transfer this fall, if you 
are sure of a good fall flow after trans 
ferring. 

eS 
Requeening Colonies— Spring Protec 
tion of Hives 





1. If I wish to requeen my apiary 
without the trouble of hunting the old 
queens, may I not buy fertile queens 
of this year’s rearing, and place them 
(in the cages that they are shipped in), 
in the hives, and let them eat their way 
out with the help of the worker-bees? 
And then will not the young fertil< 
queens kill the old ones? Or is the old 
one likely to kill the young one? 

2. I wish to give my hives spring 
protection. I have read of roofing-pa 
per or felt being used, but would not 
this plan do? That is, just get some 
dry-goods boxes (which can be done 
very cheaply), and both sides and bot- 
toms being made of matched lumber, 


take the tops off, and invert the dry- 
goods box over the hive, a sufficient 
hole for entrance being cut into the 
dry-goods box to open over the hive- 
entrance? I figured on no packing of 
any kind between the box and hive. 

3. Would not ordinary oats-straw cov- 
ered over the hives, leaving an entrance, 
be good spring protection? Or would 
a wet spring keep the hives too damp? 

WISCONSIN. 

Answers.—1!. If you put a laying 
queen, no matter how young, into a 
colony, leaving the old queen present, 
you may count on the new queen being 
killed as soon as she gets out of her 
cage—no, not killed immediately, but 
balled, and maltreated till she is dead. 
The same holds true with regard to a 
virgin introduced; only if it be late in 
the season, and the bees have a queen 
that they desire to supersede, the vir- 
gin would be allowed to supersede her. 
Possibly this might hold good at any 
time when the bees desire to supersede 
a queen, and possibly it be as true of a 
laying queen as of a virgin; I don't 
know. 

2. Your plan may work, but the trou- 
ble is that when the sun shines out for 
a short time, or even for a long time, 
the bees don’t get the benefit of it, the 
dry-goods box keeping them _ cool; 
whereas with the black felt they would 
be made warmer than with the naked 
hive. 

3. It will be all right if some covering 
to shed the rain is over the straw, or if 
the straw is so placed as to shed the 
rain. 
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Afterswarms-— Cotton Honey for 
Winter Stores, Etc. 


1. After a swarm has issued and has 
been hived, what shall I do to keep the 
parent colony from swarming agaiu, or 
casting after-swarms? Shall I cut out 
the queen-cells? If so, how long after 
the swarm has issued shall I do it? Af- 
ter the swarm has been hived, shall | set 
the swarm, or new colony, on the old 
stand, and move the parent colony a few 
feet away? 

2. I have only starters in my hives. 
Would it be advisable to give the new 
colony a couple of frames of brood from 
the old hive, or let them draw out the 
starters and fill up the combs them- 
selves? 

3. The queen in the colony is not 
clipped. Would it do to clip her this 
late in the year? 

4. Cotton is one of the chief crops 
raised here. I understand it is a grvat 
honey-producing plant. Would it do for 
the bees to winter on? You know it has 
the peculiarity of expanding and burst- 
ing the cells if kept for a while in the 
combs. 

5. What are the names of the differ 
ent bee-papers that have been started 
and discontinued in the United States? 

OKLAHOMA 

Answers.—l. If you cut out all queen 
cells but one a week after the swarm 
issues, there ought to be no more 
swarming fut sometimes a queen-cell 
is so hidden that you will be pretty 
sure to miss it. Again, the only cell 
a dead grub 


you leave may have only 
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in it, leaving your colony hopelessly 
queenless. If you set the swarm on the 
old stand and move the mother colony 
some distance away, the swarm wil! get 
all the field-force, weakening by just 
so much the mother colony, making it 
less likely to swarm. But a lot of young 
bees are hatching out all the time, build- 
ing up the colony to such extent that 
when the first virgin is ready to go 
with a swarm, which will be in about 8 
days, there may be a strong enough 
force to go with her. 


I’ll give you a better plan than either: 
When the swarm issues, put it on the 
old stand, and put the old hive close be- 
side it. A week later move the old 
hive to a new stand. That, you will 
see, will not only drain the mother col- 
ony of all the field-bees it had at the 
time of swarming, but also of all that 
have become fielders since then, leav- 
ing it so weak and discouraged that it 
will not be likely to have any thought 
of swarming. 


2. Some think it best to give a frame 
of brood to the swarm—not 2—while 
others give none. I don’t know which 
plan is best—perhaps giving the one 
brood. 

3. After a queen is laying she may be 
clipped at any time when most conven- 
ient. 

4. I have had no experience witlt cot- 
ton honey, but from the fact that I do 
not recall seeing any objection to it for 
winter stores I suppose it is all right. 


5. That makes me throw up my hands. 
The number is legion, and I’m not sure 
that a whole day’s searching would 
make sure of getting them all. Besides, 
what good? Why not let ’em rest quiet- 
ly in their graves? 





Varying Effects of Bee-Stings 


My little girl, 11 months old, has been 
stung 3 times lately. The first time just 
below the ear, the second time on the 
hand, and neither sting swelled much or 
seemed to cause her much pain. The 
last time she was stung on the hand, 
and it swelled very tight, almost to her 
elbow, and caused her much pain for 
several hours. The bee that stung her 
was given her in a poppy by her sister. 

1. Why did the last sting swell so 
much more than the others? 


2. Would the fact that the bee had 
been feeding on the poppy have any- 
thing to do with it? The bees work on 
poppies here in the early morning, and 
as my children say, they “go crazy” 
for a short time. They don’t seem to 
bother them in the afternoon. 

CoLoRADO. 

Answers.—I don’t know. Very like- 
ly the place had something to do with 
it. There is a great difference in the 
painfulness of stings, and also in the 
amount of swelling, and it is not easy 
to say just why in all cases. A sting 
on one part of the hand may swell 
more than on some other part. One 
sting may be deeper than another. One 
may be left in longer than the other, 
giving more time for more poison, hence 
more swelling. 

2. If the poppy should make any dif- 


ference, one would suppose it would 
have a quieting effect. I don’t suppose, 
however, that the poppy made any dif- 


ference. 


Still it is not impossible that 
it might. 





Introducing Queens—Carniolans 


1. I was thinking of buying as many 
queens as I have colonies next spring, 
and introducing them as Mr. Abbott 
says, putting the new queen on top of 
the frames for a day or two, then divid- 
ing the colony, putting the new queen 
in one hive and the old queen in the 
other. I thought in this way to get two 
strong colonies from each one. Do you 
think the plan would be a success? 


2. Is an untested queen guaranteed 
to be mated, and to lay worker-eggs? 


3. Do queen-breeders furnish a queen- 
cage with each queen? 


4. Do you think Carniolans are more 
hardy than Italians for wintering? 
Would it be wise td cross them? 

° NEVADA, 


ANswers.—I. The plan will work. It 
may be well to leave the old queen on 
the old stand, putting the caged queen 
with the larger part of-the brood on a 
new stand. If this is done about the 
usual time of swarming, or a little in 
advance, and all the brood is given to 
the new queen, you will have a shaken 
swarm, with little danger of the old 
queen swarming again. 

2 and 3. Yes. 

4. I’m not sure, but I don’t believe 
they are hardier. If you have an apiary 
of pure Italians, better try any sort of 
crossing only on a small scale until you 
are sure you will like the cross bet- 
ter. 
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Why Use Improved Hives? 


I am not a young man in years, but 
am young in the knowledge of bees. 
I keep bees only for the honey I can 
get. What use is there for me to use 
patent hives when I[ know nothing about 
them? Why is not my old-fashioned 
gum with a good big, plain box-cap just 
as good for getting the same amount 
of honey in a season as the patent 
hives? Missour!. 


ANSWER.—Let me say, first, that most 
of the hives in use now by practical 
bee-keepers have no patent on them, 
the patent on the Langstroth movable 
frame having expired some years ago. 
So your question probably is, What ad- 
vantage is there for you in movable- 
frame hives over common box-hives? 
Perhaps there is no advantage. It de- 
pends upon circumstances. The mov- 
able-frame hive is no better for the bees 
than a box-hive; in general not so good. 
It has really only one advantage over a 
box-hive, but sometimes a single ad- 
vantage counts for much. A man with 
his head on has the single advantage 
over one with his head cut off that he 
still has his head on; but that is a con- 
siderable advantage. The one advantage 
that the movable-frame hive has over 
the box-hive is that the frames can be 
taken out and put back again. But that 
advantage is of no value to those bee- 


keepers who never lift out the frames 
from one year’s end to the other. If I 
had no notion of ever lifting out a 
frame, I would prefer box-hives. 


Possibly you may want to know what 
advantage there is in being able to lift 
out frames. For one thing, you can tell 
by lifting out the frames whether a col- 
ony is queenless or not, and if it is 
queenless you can remedy it. With a 
box-hive it is practically impossible 
either to detect or to cure queenlessness. 
That one difference between the two 
kinds of hives is enough to decide in 
favor of the movable-frame kind,—pro- 
vided one intends to take advantage of 
the movable feature. It would be a 
pretty long story to tell all the things 
that can be done with a movable- 
frame hive that can not be done with 
a box-hive, among which are examin- 
ing for disease and treating for the same, 
introducing queens, strengthening weak 
colonies by giving frames of hatching 
brood, etc. 
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Starting New Colonies of Bees 





When is the proper time to start new 
colonies of bees in this climate—go miles 
south of St. Louis? What is the best 
method for a beginner to take in do- 
ing so? Missouri. 


ANSWER.—The very best time is at the 
time when bees are inclined to swarm 
naturally. Bees begin to swarm when 
honey begins to yield well, and more or 
less colonies may swarm so long as 
honey yields, although most colonies do 
their swarming during the early part of 
the honey-flow. You ‘may even make 
increase successfully in the month of 
September if you make the new colo- 
nies strong enough. The earlier you 
start a colony the less need of its be- 
ing strong, as it has a longer time to 
build up before winter. 


It is not easy to say what may be the 
best way for you. What may be best 
for one may not be best for another. 
Perhaps the easiest way is to take half 
the combs, bees and all, out of a hive 
and put into another hive, filling out 
each hive with combs or frames filled 
with foundation, setting the hives side 
by side, as nearly as. possible on the old 
location, trusting to the queenless part 
to rear its own queen. 

A better way is to look four days 
later and see which hive contains eggs, 
and give a laying queen to the other 
part. That, of course, involves buying 
and introducing a queen. 


If you want the bees to rear their 
own queen, here is a better plan: Find 
the queen, and put her with 2 frames 
and all adhering bees into another hive 
on a new stand. A week later a num- 
ber of queen-cells will be in the now 
queenless colony, when you let the hives 
exchange places, and the bees will do 
the rest. If you want to have more 
than one new colony, you can divide the 
queenless part, putting the larger half 
on an entirely new stand. 

As you have just obtained the book, 
“Forty Years among the Bees,” you will 
do well to turn to page 252, where you 
will find several pages about artifial 
increase. 
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Breeding Bees by Selection 
for Improving their 
Honey-Producing 
Character 


BY F. W. L SLADEN, F. R. 8. 


It is a fact well known to breeders of 
animals that to obtain and- maintain 
permanent improvement in any character 
it is necessary to breed strictty by selec- 
tion from both parents in successive gen- 
erations. Such breeding by selection has 
in many cases resulted in great improve- 
ments and in the production of many 
new varieties. Domestic poultry are a 
familiar example. In the case of bees 
selection of the male parents has hith- 
erto been practically impossible, at least 
in this country, in all parts of which 
ordinary bees are to bé found, because 
pairing takes place upon the wing some 
distance from the hives, and we cannot 
prevent some of our queens from pairing 
with drones from neighboring apiaries. 

In my early efforts to improve the 
honey-producing character of my bees I 
found no great difficulty in selecting the 
best honey-producing colonies, and breed- 
ing from them in successive generations 
on the female side; but on the male side 
[ had to content myself with rearing 
each season a large number of drones of 
best honey-producing parentage and 
grandparentage, and eliminating as 
nearly as possible all drones of other 
parentage. By this means a considerable 
number of unions between queens and 
drones of best honey-producing parentage 
were effected, but I found very great 
difficulty in identifying the offspring of 
these unions, so that in breeding the next 
generation it was impossible in every 
case to tell whether outside blood had 
been included or not, and thus much of 
the improvement that had been effected 
was liable to be lost. 

In 1905, however, the great difficulty in 
identifying the offspring of the unions 
between queens and drones of my best 
honey-producing parentage was practi- 
cally overcome by the employment of a 
method of selection by color. . . : 
The object of the present paper is to ex- 
plain more fully this method of selection 
by color for the improvement of the 
honey-producing character. 

The common bee of this country, as 
everybody knows, has the ground color of 
the body entirely black. In 1901 and 
1902 I crossed my bees with selected in- 
dividuals of one of the best honey-pro- 
ducing strains of the American Golden 
Italian bee, in which a considerable por- 
tion of the abdomen is of a bright golden- 
yellow color. The result in the second 
and third generations of the cross-breds 
was that the queens were exceedingly pro- 
lific (in spring), and the bees very vig- 
orous, but in almost every other charac- 
ter these cross-breds were extremely var- 
iable. Taking the two characters of 
eolor and honey-production, I got— 

1. Dark-colored bees that were poor 
honey-producers ; 

2. Dark-colored bees that were good 
honey-producers ; 

3. Bright-colored bees that were poor 
honey-producers; and 

4. Bright-colored bees that were good 
honey-producers, 


as well as bees that were intermediate 
between these varieties. The best colo- 
nies of good honey-producers produced 
larger amounts of honey than colonies of 
ordinary English bees, a fact which I 
attributed partly to the greater prolific- 
ness of the queens, partly to increased 
vigor, and partly to slight augmentation 
of the good honey-producing character 
due to cross-breeding. Some of the best 
honey-producing colonies were of the 
brightest color. It was therefore clear 
that there was little or no correlation be- 
tween the color character and the honey- 
producing character—in other words, that 
the two characters were inherited inde- 
pendently. 

My next step was to eliminate all the 
bright-colored bees except those that were 
best honey-producers, and to rear queens 
and drones from the latter only, and 
these in the largest possible numbers. 
Thus the only drones of bright-colored 
parentage that paired with the queens 
reared were of best honey-producing par- 
entage. These drones considerably bright- 
ened the color of their young, and thus 
it became possible to distinguish, by the 
brighter color of their young, the queens 
that had been fertilized by drones of my 
best honey-producing parentage from 
those that had been fertilized by drones 
of variable honey-producing parentage 
and by drones from neighboring apiaries, 
all of which produced darker young. This 
distinction could be made as soon as the 
first few hundred workers had hatched— 
namely, in less than a month after the 
queen was fertilized. 


This method of selection by color for 
the improvement of the honey-producing 
character was also employed and ren- 
dered more precise during the season of 
1906. 

The laws governing the inheritance of 
characters in cross-bred plants and ani- 
mals have always been a puzzle to breed- 
ers. Lately, however, they have been 
carefully studied and much elucidated by 
Bateson and others by means of elab- 
orate breeding experiments. An excel- 
lent account of some of these experi- 
ments, with the conclusions they point 
to, is given in a report to the Royal 
Society by Prof. Bateson and Miss E. 
R. Saunders, published in 1902. This im- 
portant work confirms a remarkable law 
which was first discovered and enunci- 
ated by Mendel as long ago as 1865,-as 
the result of experiments he made in 
cross-breeding varieties of the garden 
pea. Mendel’s discovery is too lengthy 
to be given here, but the essential part 
of it is ‘‘the evidence that the germ 
cells of gametes produced by cross-bred 
organisms may in respect of given char- 
acters be of the pure parental types, and 
consequently incapable’ of transmitting 
the opposite character; that when such 
pure similar gametes of opposite sexes 
are united together in fertilization, the 
individuals so formed and their posterity 
are free from all taint of the cross.’’ 
(From Bateson and Saunders’ Report, 
page 12.) 

For instance, in the second and later 
generations of cross-breds between hoary- 
leaved and glabrous-leaved varieties of 
the garden stock, Miss Saunders obtained 
certain numbers of hoary-leaved individ- 
uals which, when bred together, were 
found to be incapable of producing glab- 
rous-leaved individuals, and nearly all 





the glabrous-leaved individuals that were 
obtained, when bred together, were found 
to be incapable of producing hoary- 
leaved individuals. Atropa (the Deadly 
Nightshade) was also found by Miss 
Saunders to obey Mendel’s Law in the 
inheritance of yellow-colored and black- 
colored fruits. Prof. Bateson found that 
poultry obeyed Mendel’s Law in the in- 
heritance of ‘‘single’’ combs and 
‘*rose’’ combs, and in that of ‘‘single’’ 
combs and ‘‘pea’’ combs. More recently 
Hurst has found that poultry obey Men- 
del’s Law in the inheritance of many 
other pairs of opposite characters. In 
their Report Bateson and Saunders give 
a long list of pairs of characters in ani- 
mals and plants that had, up to 1902, 
been observed to obey Mendel’s Law; 
one of the most remarkable of these is 
the waltzing habit and the absence of 
the waltzing habit in mice. 

Bateson and Saunders’ work, which 
only became known to me in the winter 
of 1905-6, is likely to be a great help 
in the work of endeavoring, in my cross- 
bred bees, to obtain individuals with the 
bright-color character and best honey- 
producing character that are incapable of 
transmitting any mixture of the opposite 
dark-color and poor honey-producing 
characters to their young. In the case 
of the bright-color character it is likely 
that this object has already been attained 
in some examples. The best honey-pro- 
ducing character is a complex one, and 
there are indications that it is largely 
the result of the combination of several 
characters, and that some of these are 
more or less correlated to one another, 
and that others, like vigor, are the direct 
result of cross-breeding. The best honey- 
producing character is partly dependent 
on longevity (of workers), proliticness in 
late spring (which acts favorably), pro 
lifieness at other seasons of the year 
(which may act unfavorably), and on 
other characters. It is impossible to 
forecast how much improvement in the 
honey-producing character will be ob 
tained when, by cross-breeding and selec- 
tion, its component parts have to some 
extent been separated and re-united in 
new combinations. 

The honey-producing character of a 
certain race or variety of bee may cer- 
tainly vary very much in different cli- 
mates. In the climate of some parts of 
the United States the honey-producing 
character of the Italian bee is exceed- 
ingly good, but in the climate of Great 
Britain, which during the honey-flow is 
much colder, more cloudy, and more 
windy than that of the United States, 
the Italian bee is not a good honey-pro- 
ducer, and the English bee is a better 
one. This shows that breeding for the 
improvement of the honey-producing 
character in Britain must be carried on 
in the British or in a similar climate; 
also that the English bee is a better bee 
to work vpon than the Italian. Crossing 
the English bee with sufficient Italian 
blood to enable one to brighten the color 
for practicing selection by color improves 
it for the purpose of breeding for the 
improvement cf the on 
character, because it gives it increase 
prolifieness in spring, vigor and vari- 
ability. ; 

In the second and third generations of 
my cross-breds it was a common thing 
to find a queen that would produce some 
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and 
and others that were as 


workers 
dark, 

bright-colored as, or even 
more so than, individuals of the original 
American Golden Italian strain. Of 
course these bright individuals had no 
more of the American Golden Italian 
blood in them than the dark individuals. 
It is therefore plain that it is impossi- 
ble to judge the amount of foreign blood 
in cross-breds by the extent of the bright 
color they show, especially in the case 
of individuals that are the result of se- 
lection by color. 

Although the bees now bred by color- 
selection in Ripple Court Apiary differ 
entirely in nature from any foreign bees, 
yet in appearance they closely resemble 
American Golden Italian bees: the 
queens are superficially indistinguishable 
from imported American Golden Italian 
queens, and in many colonies the workers 
can only be told from American Golden 
Italian workers by their much more act- 
ive running over the combs when the 
hive is opened, and by their generally 
more distendei bodies and sometimes 
larger size. 

To distinguish the brightly-colored 
bees bred in Ripple Court Apiary for the 
improvement of the honey-producing 
character, the name of ‘‘ British Golden’’ 
has been given to them. This name was 
first applied to the 1906 selections. 

As regards the results of the breeding 
by color-selection in Ripple Court Api- 
ary, it is too early to say much. The 
honey-producing results of the 1906 se- 
lections will not be known until the sum- 
mer of 1907, so the results of only one 
season ’s work, that of 1905, have so far 
been obtained. These were very satis- 
factory, and it has become evident that 
selection by color has already changed 
the bees from variable cross-breds into a 
distinct variety with many characters 
that are fast becoming fairly constant; 
at the same time a great improvement in 
the temper has been noticed. 

There is a difficulty in the transmis. 
sion of worker characters through drones 
besides that of selecting the drones. | 
refer to the difficulty—by no means great 
or insurmountable—that results from the 
theory that the drone is produced par 
thenogenetically. The workers of a col- 
ony inherit their characters through the 
drone that fertilized the queen of the 
colony, as well as through the queen her 
self, but the drones that are produced 
in the same colony by the same queen 
inherit their characters through the 
queen only. The said workers therefore, 
having a mixture of fresh blood, give a 
very unreliable indication of the worker 
characters the drones will transmit to 
their offspring, and in order to find out 
what worker characters the drones are 
likely to transmit we must go back to 
the colony that produced their mother. 
In the case of « fixed race or variety, the 
workers of the colony that produced the 
drones’ mother show fairly accurately the 
characters that the drones are likely to 
transmit, but in the case of variable 
eross-breds, they are not likely to do so 
on account of variation. In the latter 
case, if a large number of sister queens 
are employed to produce drones, the 
drones may be expected, on the average, 
to transmit the characters exhibited by 
the colony that produced the drones’ 
mothers, but drones produced by indi- 


individuals 
quite 
extensively 


queens) that 
were 


vidual queens might sometimes transmit 
different or opposite characters: the 
workers produced by these individual 
queens would give some indication as to 
whether they would be likely to do so 
or not. Therefore in breeding drones it 
may be well to state, on the assumption 
that the drone is always produced parthe- 
nogenitically, that the characters shown 
by the grand-parental colony are always 
of great importance, and that those 
shown by the parental colony are of some 
importance in cross-breds, but of very 
little importance in pure-breds. 
British Bee Journal. 





Poor Honey Crop. 
The honey 
probably 
through the winter,—but no more. 
Jures BeLKnap. 
August 3. 


crop is poor here. Bees will 
get, enough, however, for themselves 


Sulphur Springs, Ark., 


Working for Comb Honey. 


I have 16 colonies of bees, and am working 
them for comb honey this season. 
I like the American Bee Journal very much. 
I would not be without it. I find many 
useful hnts and suggestions in it. 
M. D. Dickinson. 
August 6. 


Springfield, Mass., 


Nothing from White Clover. 


So far white clover has yielded just about 
nothing. What has been gathered has been 
used in brood- rearing. Dasawend is just open- 
ing now, so there is a chance of gettting some 
surplus yet. 

The monthly American Bee Journal is a 
dandy. If it doesn’t succeed it will certainly 
not be the Editor’s fault. 


Cuas. O. BERGSTRAND. 





Amery, Wis., August 1. 
Good Honey-Flow. 
We have had a good honey-flow for about 
10 days. A day or so ago it seemed to stop 


suddenly, but it has started again, and we 
have quite a little honey from the second crop 
of alfalfa. We have an average of about one 
super per colony on 175 colonies. This has 
been a cold, backward season, and I am 
afraid the honey-crop will be quite a little 
below the average. We have had 3 swarms 
from 175 colonies, and they were small ones. 
Rifle, Colo., August 3. Joun Srorts. 


Disappointing Bee-Season. 
The bee-season here has been very disap- 
pointing up to the present time. We got 
nothing from the first cutting of alfalfa, 
but there is a fine scope of bee-pasture here, 
and the bees are doing splendidly. If it con 
tinues good weather for a reasonable time, 
strong colonies will produce a large surplus 
of honey. “ 

The American Bee 
for the bee-keeper. 
Deeth, Nev., August 7. 


Journal is a good help 
=. Patton. 


Worst Spring—Non-ewatmning Bees. 


After the worst spring in the memory of the 
“oldest inhabitant” the white clover and bass- 
wood harvest has come and gone, giving us 
about 5,000 pounds of honey—about one-half, 
or a fittle more, being extracted—from about 
155 colonies. The prospects are fair for win- 
ter stores, though there may be a little fall sur- 
plus honey. 

It seems Mr. Hasty does not believe ex- 
actly in non-swarming bees, does he? I won- 
der if he ever had a colony that did not 
swarm when rightly attended to. And if he 
bred his stock from it, did the bees swarm 
as much as those that were bred in the time- 


honored way of taking a swarming cell from 
a swarming colony? 

When a man is always expressing doubts, 
it seems to me he ought to give a reason 
for the doubts that are in him, once in a 
while. I have never been called an optimist 
even by my best friend, but I have seen 
enough of bees to believe thoroughly that a 
practically non-swarming strain of bees can be 
bred, and will be developed within the near 
future. They will save a lot of labor for the 
apiarist. E. S. Mies. 

Dunlap, Lowa, August 2. 


Fair Honey Crop Promised. 


The honey crop promises to be fair at pres- 
ent. Thunder showers and hot weather pre- 
vail. Joun SEMMENs. 

Prowers, Colo., August 5. 


Bee-Keeping Slow. 


With us bee-keeping is slow. It looks now 
as though the bees might go into winter with 
plenty of stores. I am having my surplus 
honey stored in brood-frames, in shape for 
feed next spring. R WHITMORE. 

Gardner, Ill., August 12. 


Not Much Honey. 


I have 13 colonies of bees, and have had 8 
swarms. I put 3 back into the hives they 
came out of, and they are staying all right 

et. They are working on sweet clover. 
here has not been much honey taken here 
so far. I have about roo pounds in sections. 
It is fine. I have sold all I had and could 
sell more, to neighbors and friends. 
S. Fou.x. 


Arrowsmith, Ill., August 1o. ; 


Bees Have Done Well. 


The bees have done very well so far. Some 
colonies having stored over 100 pounds, and 
are still rolling the honey in. White clover is 
yet in bloom, and the prospects are for a 
very good fall flow, if the weather permits. 

F. Scumrpr. 

N. Buena Vista, Iowa, August 3. 


Honey from Alsike Clover. 


I have had 12 swarms from my 44 colonies, 
spring count, and the majority of them have 
been, and are, doing some work in the su- 
pers. They stored some section-honey from 
alsike clover, which is quite plentiful here, 
and they are now working on every little 
patch of white and sweet clover they can 
find; but the total product will be small at 
best. A. F. Foore. 

Mitchell Co., Iowa, August 12. 


Bad Year to Work with Bees. 


My bees are getting honey 
goldenrod. The comb 
have taken so far. I expect my bees will 
average about 100 pounds per colony this 
year, but I do not know exactly yet. 

This has been the worst year I ever saw 
to do anything in the bee-yard. Either the 
wind blows, or something else interferes. It 
has also been the worst year to mate queens. 
I have reared all young queens this year, and 
am in a bad place to mate them here are 
Carniolans on three sides of me, and I think 
they have a little yellow mixed in with their 
gray. Mine are all pure Italians now, and 
I am hoping to Italianize all of the bees 
around here next spring. 

Periey S. 
August 15. 


now from the 
honey is nice that I 


: 2 SMITH. 
Strong, Maine, 





Yields of Honey. 


Some correspondents seem to take exception 
to some of the honey-yields I quoted in my ar- 
ticle to The Farmer, as mentioned on page 
534. This is only what might be expected, 
as every bee-keeper measures the yield of 
every other bee-keeper by his own yields. 
But the honey crop more than any other crop 
is apt to vary according to the management of 
the bee-keeper. 

The yield of honey from a field of buck- 
wheat, which I mentioned, is an actual ex- 
perience. The honey came in so rapidly from 


the field that the bees having access to it— 
a trifle over 30 colonies—would completely 
fill the hive with thin, newly-gathered honey 
in a single day. 

In that article I was giving the possible 
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yield, and, therefore, the largest yield I had 


obtained from any given source, and not the 
average yield. As a rule, buckwheat does not 
yield a arret amount of honey here, as our 
weather during its bloom is not usually favor- 
able to a yield of honey from it. During 
the past 25 years, I have had yields only dur- 
ing 4 or § years, and this promises to be one 
of the good years. 

Our principal sources of honey are dande- 
lion, white clover and basswood. Our white 
clover yields are often excellent, but our. bass- 
wood yields are often better; im fact, it has 
in a number of cases quite equaled the buck- 
wheat flow I have referred to. 

As to localities making a difference, I have 
had yards not 12 miles apart, that were almost 
opposites in conditions of the yield, with also 
a great variation in the time, while condi- 
tions in other yards hundreds of miles apart 

be almost identical. M Facey. 
reston, Minn., August 12. 





Best Crop in Three Years. 


I see complaints from most places, of the 
light honey crop, while we on the Western 
Slope have the. best crop in the 3 years 
I have handled bees. The spring was very 
late, and I fed heavily until June 10, when 
my 25 colonies were very strong. The alfalfa 
commenced to bloom then, and I have taken 
off 23 supers of honey, and have 40 supers 
on, with at ‘least 20 of them nearly full. I 
think I will have all full, if the honey-flow 
lasts until September to. But I have no 
swarm when there is a poor honey-flow. 


There are so many bees in the valley here, 
that we get but little honey. There are 5,000 
colonies in this part of the valley in Mon- 
trose County. It is about 20 miles long and 
from one to 5 miles wide. I kept bees in 
Missouri, but they never produced honey 
there as they do here. E. C. Wricur. 

Montrose, Colo., August 13. 





No Basswood Honey. 


The basswood bloom is over now, and has 
been for a week or so. The result is no 
honey gathered from basswood this year, and 
I can say the same about clover. I have 
colonies with three stories full of bees, and 
when the bassw bloom was over, they had 
but 5 pounds of Pm so feeding is now 
the order of the 

Yesterday, one « m 
run with robber-bees. he guilty colony was 
located immediately. While watching them in 
disgust, I recalled the plan of swapping places 
with the two hives, or, in other words, putting 
the guilty one where the robbing was being 
done. That settled it for a few hours, and 
then everything was worse than ever—rob- 
bing all over. I thought of trying the kero- 
sene plan given on page 600, by H. H. 
Stewart, and it certainly settled the _ busi- 
ness. Cuas. O. Bercstranp. 

Amery, Wis., August 12. 


colonies was over- 





Good Honey-Flow Expected. 


I notice by the American Bee Journal that 
the prospects for honey have been very bad 
in a great many places. Our bees rolled in 
hone ge the last week of April and dur- 
ing , but since the first of June we have 
not ~ "any surplus honey. It has been so 
cold and cloudy that it is about all the bees 
could do to keep up brood-rearing in good 


s : 
We expect good weather during August, and 
ood honey-flow from the white clover. 

e enjoy reading the American Bee Jour- 
nal very much, and do not want to be with- 
out it. Wma. Wricut & Son. 

Westport, Ore., July 27. 








Apiarian Photographs 

We can use such right along. Of 
course we want good, clear prints. If 
you have an apiary that you think would 
look well on paper, have it photographed 
and send to us the result., While we 
may not be able to use all that come, 
we doubtless will be able to use most of 
them. Please send the picture, and on 
its receipt we will report whether we 
can use it. If we can, we will then re- 


quest you to send some descriptive mat- 








ter to go with it when published. We 
prefer larger size photographs, say 8x10 
inches, if possible. However, send what- 
ever size is most convenient. 


SRA EON AN AN ATR IN IS IN IR INI I ol el ee ete FOO 1 


Excursion via Nickel Plate Road 


to Boston and return $21, September 10, 
14, 24, 28. Limit 30 days from date of 
sale. Meals in Dining Cars 35c to $1.00. 
Stopovers. Ticket office, 107 Adams 
St., Chicago. ’Phones, Central 2057 
and 6172. La Salle St. Station, on Ele- 
vated R. R. Loop. 











A Prophet of Profit 


There te plenty of money in Chickens if your 
ort is intelligently directed. 


Learn the right ooalien to = things by sub- 


Profitable Poultry 
MILTON, WIS. 


For a limited time only 25 cents per year. 














Meation Bee Journal when writing. 











iary of 
oan 25 colon- 


ies in Cen- 

tral Wisconsin; with 100 em ty Bives. Miller 
supers, extractor, etc. Addr 

ERNEST EGGEMAN, Neilisville, Wis. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


LEATHER-COLOR QUEENS 


GOLD- 





Every one a good layer. 1 for @0c, 2 soe rm. 
ENS, $l each. Safe arrival guarante 


B. F. Schmidt, Rt. 1, N. Buena aR lowa 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE—Queens 


Tested Italians, $1 each, or 3 for $2.50. Untested: 
ise each, or 6 for $3. ather Color or Clover 
Stock. Make Money Order on Canton, Mo. 


W. SIMPSON, Meyer, Ill. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
FOR SALE atv Se, with fixtures for 
omb and extracted hon 


ey, 4 yards, no disease; +22 acres of land, 12 unde« 
fence, balance Seer. First-class buildings and 
fences. Joins on R. of ation. Part cash, balance 
time. 5 EINER, Bard, Ark. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Bees, 250 colonies, 10-frame 





' 
Western Bee-Keepers ono, 
bow to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’, Denver. Cole. 
9Att Please meniion the Bee Jourual. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Save the Chicks | 


Bowel ‘Complaint, Cholera, 
and other supposedly fatal dis- 
eases will cause you no worry if 
you give your fowls Germozone 
occasionally in the drinking water. 
The best poultry medicine. 
Price 50c, postpaid, and 
an Egg Record free. 


Geo. H. Lee Co., 
Omaha, Neb- 
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Fashion Book Free! 


1 want to send you my handsome 
new book showing over 400 of the 
latest styles with illustrated les- 
sons on cutting and dressmaking 
1 will agree to sell you all the pat- 
terns you want for 5 cents each 
They are the same patterns you 
have always paid 10c and 15c for at 
the stores, made by the 
same people, and cor- 
rect in every detail. 


HOW I Do IT. 

| publish The Home 
Instructor, an illustra- / 
ted woman's magazine 
and I want your name " 

on my subscription list. The 
Home Ins © is bright, 
clean and in- 






entertaining, 


structive — just the sort of a 
paper you should have in 7 
your home It has depart 

ments for every feature of ¢ 
home life, and prints the 4 ’ 
choicest fiction every month ? y : 

Every issue has several i ; 

pages devoted to the latest 

ions, fully illustrated 


My Special Otter. 


Send me 25 cents and I will send you The Home 
for two years and will send my hig fashion 
book to you free I will also agree to sell you any 


attern you want thereafter for Scts. I can sell them 
or 5 cents because I buy them by the thousand and 
don't make any profit. 1 don't want the profit, | want 
your subscription to The Home Iustructor. Vou wi!! 
save many times the cost of my offer in a year. Write 


today. A. OTIS ARNOLD, Dept Quiacy, tl 











Mention Bee éournal when writing. 


CHICKEN 52722: 


raeny 
mM 0 N E Y Sootrssahes, This $0.00 000 f 
ter just what : 
farm. Write today for free _ : 
sizes—e!! made and guaranteed by s 
Standard Bone Cutter Oo., 








ence as a Health-Food,— Ibis is a I6- 
page honey-pamphlet intended to _ help in- 
crease the demand for honey. The first 
part ot it contains ashort article on“ Honey 
s Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller It 
tells where to keep honey. how toli quefy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to “ Honey- 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using 
Honey.” It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 
honey, the more honey they will buy. 


Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent 
stamp: 50 copies for 70 _conts : 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25: 500 for $4.00: or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed /ree-at the bot- 
tom of front page on all orders for 100 or 
more copies, Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 








3 Importe «i Carniolan Queens at #1. 4 eac h 
2 Caucasian Breeding 
4 Imported Italian a “e " my 


ARTHUR STANLEY, 





FOR SALE—My Patent 


Stanley Incubator and Brooder— sag -Starting 
Hive and Twin-Mating Box 


Also 80 Golonies of Bees 


Write to the undersigned for prices of anything not listed. 
Dixon, Lee Co., Hl. 


3 Golden [talian Queens at $1.50 each 
2% Te sted Queens of the se Strains * 1.25 ‘ 
25 Warranted * 75 


Address all orders to 
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for anybody’s digger until you 
give the O. K. atrial. 











SNM 
If you’re 
5 
Don’t y ’ 
want the best 
is the best before you buy it. 
for any 
give you an opportunity to test it Expense 
will do for you. 
Try the 
ger ever devised. 
For Our 
trial plan—don’t close a deal 
APPLIED FOR 
D. Y. HALLOCK 


We. 
going to buy 
Close digger built. We're going to help 
Try It 
We propose to ship you one of 
s 
Digger thoroughly on your own farm. 
Wri 
If it backs up our claims it is rite 
0. K. Will You Try It? Write today 
FREE TRIAL 
& SONS, 


Sa \ 
a digger you 
a Deal you get it and prove to you that it 
our 1907 O. K. Potato Diggers and at Our 
Until You See for yourself just what it 
certainly ahead of any other dig- Today 
for full information and our free 
PATENT 
OFFER 
» Box 828, York, Pa. 
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EASY TO 


EARN 
A WATCH 


an bright boy or 
ga oes — sell eight 

es of our 
Fragrant — oat 


Toilet 
little bit. SThat's all 
you have to do 
get this ane zit 


Guaranteed a go 
small size for 

Just send for the soap and we will shi 

prepaid any place in the U. 8. east of he 
Rockies and North of Oklahoma for this 
introductory offer. When you, have sold 
the eight boxes of soap, send us the $2 
and you will receive the watch at once. 


or mone 
if not sold. 


CROFTS & RE 
Austin Ave. Dept. 764, Tnese. Ih. 


turne 

















THE PRAIRIE STATE BROODER 


A Spring, Summer or Winter’ ,,0eiizatea the No 
* 
Brooder House 






Prairie State Brooder No. 5 you ought to 
get busy because it is one of the most sat- 





isfactory brooders ever made. It is portable making it desirable for use in any 
kind of a poultry house or as a colony house onthe open range without any change- 
Being enclosed (see cut) it can be used as 
an individual lamp brooder in colder 
localities than the plain Universal Hover 
can be alone. Top is covered with a re- 
movable Cloth Screen instantly changing 


it from a winter to a summer brooder- 
Hover lifts out making it easy to clean’ 
Consumes but little oil; supplies abun- 
dant ventilation even in hottest weather; 
top affords sun shade. We can’t tell all 
its good features here— 


Get Our Brooder 
Catalog 


showing it in several forms and describ- 
ing its many useful adaptations. With 
the No. ks can be raised during 
June and July unusually successful. We 
will also gladly mail our 1907 Incubator 
catalog which tells why the Prairie State 
hatches extra large, strong chicks with 
greater ease and certainty. 


Prairie State Incubator Co., «~ 
522 WAlh STREET HOMER CITY, PA. 


5 chie 


No. 5 Brooder with side removed 














an 
hooks t to4 
on wrist. 


KEES >! 


Because You 
Need 
The Money 


on 3 your Business and if you don’t 
it, who will? You cannot 
) ee to shoal cows for fun. es isn’t 
siness, and, furthermore, it isn’t 
74 There is money in, in cow 
side ther you go at it right, and be- 
reis more funin going at it 

it than there is in staying Wrong. 


You need a Tub 


ular Oream one 
rator because it will make money 
oui 3; because it saves labor; because 
it saves Smo; because it means all the 


difference tween cow profits and 
cow losses. 

Look into this matter; see what s 
Tubular will do fos “ew and buy one 
because you need 
op asines. = Bair Zou, ‘ike our book 

usiness Da pony *” and our catalog 

. 306 both Wri rite for them. 


The ell Separator Ge. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, tll. 





A husker oe - ean fix any way to suit. 


one hook to 8 Sositions; two 
itions. Fits any hand. 
an’t twist or break. 


dao 


quic nen 


m™ send his name. 
+, CO. 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 
POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other, side pictures of 
a queen-bee, a worker, 
and a drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and transparent, 
through which is 
seen your name. 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned to you, or 
serves to identify 
you if you happen 
to be injured fatal- 
ly, or are uncon- 
scious. Cutis exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
and address. Knife 
delivered in two 
weeks. Priceof knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.25. 
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tion, -$1.50. 
Free for 5 
new S0c sub- 
scriptions. 


*O ‘ATTIAAZNOH 




















BEE-KEEPER’S l 
GOLD-NIB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far as 
true usefulness 
goes it is equal 
to any of the high- 
er-priced, much- 
advertised pens. 
If you pay more it’s 
the name _ you're 
RE: charged for. The Gold 
Nib is guaranteed 14 Karat gold, 
Iridium pointed. The holder is 
hard-rubber, handsomely finish- 
ed. The cover fits snugly and 
can’t slip off because it slightly 
wedges over the barrel at either 
end. This pen is non-leakable. 
Itis very easily cleaned, the pen- 
point and feeder being quickly 
removed. The aime e feeder 
gives a uniform supply of ink to 
the pen-point without dropping, 
blotting or spotting. Every bee- 
keeper ought to carry one in his 
vest-pocket. Comes in box with 
directions and filler. Each pen 
puaremtecs. Here shown % ac- 
tual size. f 
Price alone, postpaid, $1.25. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.50. 
Given free for 5 new subscrip- 
tions at 50 cents each. 


QUEEN-CLIPPING DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device isa 
fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping 
Queens’ wings. 4% 
incheshigh. Itis used 
by many bee-keepers. 
Fuil printed direc- 
tions sent with gach 
one. 

Price alone, _post- 
paid, 25 cents. | With a 
year's subscription, 60 
cents. Given free for 2 new 
subscriptions at 50 cents each. 





















































































































































































With year’s subscrip- 


SPEGIAL CLUBBING xo PREMIUM OFFERS 





in Connection With The 


IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invented 
by a Minnesota bee- 
keeper, adapted 
for prying up su- 
pers and for gen- 
eral work around 

the apairy. Made 

of malleable iron, 
8% inches long. The 
middle part is 1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1 7-8inches lon 
1-2inch wide, and 7- 
thick, ending like a 
screw-driver. The 
larger end is wedge- 
shaped having asharp, 
semi-circular edge, 
making it almost per- 
fect for prying up coy- 
ers, supers, etc., as it 
does not mar the wood. 
Dr. Miller, who has 
used it since 1903 says 
January 7, 1907; ee 
think as much of the 
tool as ever.” ‘ 

Price alone, postpaid, 
2cents. With ayear’s 
subscription, 60 cents. 
Given free for 2 new 
subscriptionsat 
cents each. 


*OZIS [UNzOw JleYy A[JOVX| 








HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 














PREMIUM 
QUEENS 


These are untested, stand- 
ard-bred, Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May Ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for 19088 queens. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Price, 
75 cents each, 6 for $4.00 
or 12 for $7.50. One queen 
with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.00. Free for 
3 new Mc. subscriptions. 





pigs 0 wovr we BEE my HONEY 

; AND CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
FOR 1 WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TIME, 
AND WE WOULD NEVER PART 


ON man es a fae 


A “Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody including the bees swarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.” Size 
3%x5%, printed in four colors. Blank 
space 1% x3 inches is for writing. Prices 
3, postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for25cents. Ten 
with a year’s subscription, 60 cents. 6 
given free for one 50-cent subscription. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


_ Sample copies free, to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. If you will send us names of your neighbors or 
friends we will mail them sample copies free. After they have received their copies, with a little talk you can get some to sub 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of the useful premiums below. i 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us two new subscriptions at 0 cents each. 


They're worth getting. We 











BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr.C. 0. 
Miler.—344 pages, bound in handsome cloth 
with gold letters and design, illustrated with 113 
beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. 
Miller. Itis a good, new story of successful 

in by one of the masters, and shows 

8 etail just how Dr. Miller does 
things with bees. Price alone, $1.00. With a 
year’s subscription, $1.2. Given free for 4 new 
subscriptions at 530 cents each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by W. Z. Hutchin- 
son.—The author is a practical and helpful 
writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.45. Given free for 5 new sub- 
scriptions at 50 cents each. 


B C of Bee Culture, by A. 1. &E. R. 
Root.—Over 500 pages describing everything 
pertaining to the care of honey-bees. 40 en- 
Grayings. Bound in cloth, price alone, $1.20. 

ith a year’s subscription, $1.45. Given free 
for 5 new subscriptions at be cents each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearin » a8 Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the very best 
queen-bees are reared. Bound in cloth and il- 
lustrated. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.25. Given free for 4 new subscrip- 
tions at 56 cents each. In leatherette binding, 
orice alone, 75 cents. Witha year’s subscription 
1.00. Given free for 3 new subscriptions 
at 50 cents each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 
structive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 544 pages, 2% 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. 

ith a year’s subscription. $1.4. Giwen free 
for5 new subscriptions at 50 cents each. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely re- 
written. Fully illustrated. Nw apiarian library 
is complete without this standard work by “The 

Father of American Bee Culture." 520 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.45. Given free for 5new sub- 
scriptions at 30 cents each. 

**The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A 64-page 
booklet. Conta ning many short. bright stories 
interspersed with facts and interesting items 
about honey. The manufactured comb-honey 
misrepresentation is contradicted in two items 
each occupying a full page. Has 33 fine illus- 
trations of apiaries or 2 arian scenes. It also 
contains 3 bee-songs. his booklet should be 
placed in the hands of everybody not familiar 
with the food-value of poney. for its main 
°o pect is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table article. Price 2% cents. With a year’s 
subscription, 6 cents. Given free forl new 
subscription, at 50 cents. 

Three copies for 80 cents; or the 3 with a year’s 
subscription 75 cents; or the 3 copies given 
free for 2 new subscriptions at 50 cents each. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 
pages, which is just what our German friends 
will want. It is fully illustrated, and neatly 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.0. Witha year’s 
subscription, $1.25. Given free for 4 new sub- 
scriptions at 50 cents each. 








THE EMERSON BINDER 
A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. Makes 


reference easy, preserves copies from loss, 
dust and mutilation. Price wey 75 cents, 
With a year’s subscription 10. Given 


free for 3 new subscriptions at 50 cents each. 


WOOD BINDER 





Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 
covers. Price postpaid, 20 cents. With a year’s 
subscription 60 cents. Given free for 1 new 
subscription at 50 cents. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


A few of these handsome “bronze-metal” 


clocks left. Base 10% inches wide, by 9k inches 
high. Designis astraw skep with clock face in 
imfddile. Suitable for parlor—an ornament for 
any place. Keeps excellent time, durable 
and reliable. Weight, boxed, 4 pounds. You 
pay express charges. Price $1.50. With ayear’s 
subscription,$1.75. Given free for 6 new sub- 


scriptions at 50 cents each. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Vulcanite” 
is that Roofing 


ON IT’S 
MERITS 





long ago won for itself the repu- 
tation of being the Best Ready 


Roofing known. Realizing the 
value of this reputation, we have 
always endeavored to maintain it, 
not only by keeping strictly up to 
the original high standard, but by 
contantly striving to improve it in 
every possible way. Requires no 
annual painting. Samples and 
‘*Roll of Irformation’’ FREE. 


Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., 


Dept. 38, Franklin, Warren Co.,0O. 
or 626-59 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago 

























SPRAYER 


Like a mow- 

* ing machine, 

has its work- 

ng parts or 

spray noz- 

zels in front where they can be 

seen. Don't strain your neck and 

eyes with a rear spray. High pres- 

sure: Brass lined pump; Ball valves; 

Wider range of adjustment than any 

other sprayer made. Booklet free. 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO, 

%82 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 








In Its Thirtieth Year 


The Rural Californian 


One Dollar a Year 


A large monthly magazine devoted to Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural and Rural pursuits, 
showing the wonderful development of the 
Pacific Coast. Beautifully illustrated, well 
edited, and artistically printed on fine book- 
paper. An encyclopedia of information for 
colonists. Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN 
Rooms 6and 7 Temple Block, 
LOS ANGELES, CAEIF. 


H — For $1.15 we will send the Rural 
Special Offer. Californian and the American 
Bee Journal for one year. 


























FROM 
N. Y. City 


For l4 years, we have been furnishing Bees and 
Sepgtics of every description to bee-keepers in 
the East. We have studied the East as a honey- 
section, know its honey-flows, and the line of 

ds best adapted to produce honey here. This 
8 not theory with us, as we have about 700 col- 
onies of bees, in four different sections, which 
produce a good crop of honey for us. 


Honey-jars are now seasonable. We have 
several styles, No. 25 Jar, $5.50 gross, 5 gross $5.25 
a gross; 1-lb. square Jars, $5.00, 5 gross $4.70 gross; 
12-ounce round Jar, $4.50 gross. 

We handle both comb and extracted honey in 
season. Catalog free. 

I. J. Stringham, 105 Park P1l., New York 
Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TheRietsche Press 


a _ seat stone. Senaiestiy inde 
stru ving entirely satisfactory re 
sults. Comb oh Sepa made oon and 
quate at less than half the cost of buying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 cents extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 
the wired.frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making:Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 

AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 

10A34t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April Ist. Select Un- 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 
Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S.C. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 














IF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 
That covers the whole Apicultural Field 


more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIS— 


““BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Bee-feed, three- 
fifths sugar, $4.50 
=per case of two 


5—-Gal. cans, 
Have bee-Supplies, Barnes’ Saw, Incubator, 


Brooder and other things to exchange for white 
and amber Extracted Honey, Beeswax, Type- 
writer and Motorcycle. 


J. E. THOMPSON, Carpentersville, 11.4 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY «x0 BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 South Water St. Chicago, III. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 














BEE-BOOKS 


Sent postpaid by GEORGE W. YORK &Co.. 
118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Il. 


Advanced Bee-Culture. Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson 
—The author of this work is a prac- 
tical and helpful writer. You should 
read his book; 330 pages; bound in 
cloth, and beautifully illustrated. Price, 
$1.20. 


AB C of Bee-Culture, by A. L & E. R. 
Root.—A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, 
describing everything pertaining to the 
care of the honey-bees. Contains about 
400 engravings. It was written espe- 
cially for beginners. Bound in cloth 
Price, $1.20. 


Scientific ueen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally io » by G. M. Doolittle —A 
method y which the ver best of 
queen-bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth and 
illustrated. Price, $1.00; in leatherette 
binding, 75 cents. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona 
College, California. This book is not 
only instructive and helpful as a guide 
in bee-keeping, but is interesting and 
thoroughly practical and scientific. It 
contains a full delineation of the 
anatomy and physiology of bees. 544 
pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture 
has been entirely re-written, and is 
fully illustrated. It treats of every- 
thing relating to bees and bee-keeping. 
No apiarian library is complete without 
this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Honey as a Health Food.—This is a 
16-page honey-pamphlet intended to 
help increase the demand for honey. 
The -first part of it contains a short 
article on “Honey as Food,” written by 
Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to Bg it, etc. The last 
part is devoted to “Honey-Cooking Re- 
cipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 
honey the more honey they will buy. 
Prices: Sample copy for 2-cent stamp; 
50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for 
$7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page on all 
orders for 100 or more copies. 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
Cc. C. Miller.—This book contains 328 
pee* is bound in handsome cloth, with 
gold letters and design; it is printed on 
best book-paper, and illustrated with 
112 beautiful original half-tone pic- 
tures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. It 
is unique in this regard. The first few 
pages are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, tell- 
ing how he happened to get into bee- 
keeping. About 20 years ago he wrote 
a small book, called “A Year Among 
the Bees,” but that little work has been 
out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the 
former book is found in the new one, it 
all reads like a good new story of suc- 
cessful bee-keeping by one of the mas- 
ters, and shows in minutest detail just 
how Dr. Miller does things with bees. 
Price, $1.00. 


“The Honey-Money Stories.”—A 6!- 
page-end-cover booklet, 5%x8% inches 
in size, printed on best quality paper. 
Many short, bright stories interspersed 
with facts and interesting items about 
honey and its use. The manufactured 
comb honey misrepresentation is con- 
tradicted in two items, each ocupying 
a full page, but in different parts of 
the booklet. It has in all 33 fine illus- 
trations, nearly all of them being of 
apiaries or apiarian scenes. It also 
contains 3 bee-songs, namely, “The 
Hum of the Be@és in the Apple-Tree 
Bloom, “Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,” 
and “The Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby.” This 
booklet should be placed in the hands 
of everybody not familiar with the 
food-value of honey, for its main ob- 
ject is to interest people in honey as a 
daily table article. Price, 25 cents, or 
3 copies for 50 cents. 
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QUEENS OF 


Moore’s Strain of Italians 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and are 
not my to oweres, sey have won a 
reputation er oney-gathering, 
a 7 , ken entleness, e “ 
~- veedg ‘editor of the Brer- 
RAE REVIEW, Flint, Mich., says: ‘‘As 
workers, I have never seen equaled. 
They seem possessed of a steady, quiet 
determination that enables them to lay up 
surplus ahead of others. Easier bees to 
handle I have never seen.” 
cme y queens are all bred from my best long- 
mgued three-banded red-clover stock (no 
py race bred in | apiaries), and the cells 
are built in strong colonies well’ supplied with 
young bees. 
a igeied cusmme. Lo sf0o caik six, 
oz., $7.50. ect, unteste each 
six, $5.00; doz., $9.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Descriptive circular free. Address 


J.P, MOORE, Queen-Breeder, Rt. 1, Morgan, Ky. 








Mention Bee Journal 


SHIPPING-CASES TO BURN 


when h wetting. 


Dovetail Hives, Sections, Poundaticn. and a 
full line of specs by the carload, and shipped 
from the pest 4 nipping point in Michigan. An all- 
bassw | cover, 13 cents. 
Hone pase Sieat want Send for catalog 


and discounts. 
W. D. SOPER, Rt. 3, Jackson, Mich. 
when writing. 


Mention Bee Journal 

A NEW BEE-SUPPLY HOUSE 
AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Iam prepared to furnish you fae as of bee- 
supplies, manufactured b - Root Co, 
Let me send you my y catalog of of Sec-keepers! 
supplies. Aliso have 


strain Italian queens and peel or or full col- 
onies. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W.dJ. LITTLEFIELD. 
Bee Journal 














when writing. 


By RETURN MAIL 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Italian Queens—each 75 cqnte or 6 for $4. 


Mention 








Caucasians—each $l, or 6 for$5. War- 
ranted purely mated. 
D. J. BLOCHER, Pear! City, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal 


QUEENS ITALIAN QuEENs 


~ GOLDEN and wanene sea ae Ye 


when writing. 








Prices of Queens 12 
Untested $ * e. $ 6.00 
ested 90 9.00 
Select Tested 1.10 He ] 12 00 
Safe Arrival Guaranteed 


JOHN LEININGER, 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


VIRGIN QUEENS 


are not injured in the mails. Give them 
atrial and you will be pleased. Instruc- 
tions for introducing | free. Select Italian 
Virgins, 40c; doz. $4 

GEO. H. REA, Maplewood Apiary R 2, Reynoldsville,Pa. 


Mention Bee Journal 


FT. JENNINGS, OHIO 














when _ writing. 





A 40-page Catalog free. 
The latest work on BEE- 
SUPPLIES, Hives, Fixtures, 
Etc. Italian Bees and 


Queens. Ifinterested in bees, do not 
fail to write us. 

John Nebel & Son Supply Co., High Hill, Mo. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





| 


MINNESOTA QUEENS 


Nothing Better. Try Them. 
Three-band and Golden Italians. 
We warrant our bees free 
from disease of any kind 
and arantee safe arriva 
of all queens. We want 
your orders and will fill 
them p promptly or on ane af- 
ter June is 

tested, and $1.25 4, tested 
of either strain. A post 
will bring you a qiveuter. 
Send your orders 


MENNIE & FENTON, 
Pine isiand, Minnesota. 
Ree Journal when writing. 


Your Order for Qaeens 


Will be promptly filled. We can supply both 
tested and untested Italian Queens, your 
choice of either imported or home-bred 
mothers. 


Our bees are bred for businese; our Queens 
will not disappoint you. Tested Queens, $1.00 
each ; Untested Queens, 75 cents; $8 per doz. 

J. W.K. SHAW 


WAtf LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Pa., La. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Mention 














9 Foot-Power 
Machinery 


Read what J. 1. Parent, of Chari- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, last 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood-f 





2,000 honey-boxes, and a great 
of other work. This winter we have 
double en of bee-hives,etc., 


to make, and we expect to do it wit 
thie Saw. It will do all you 
will” Catalog and price-list 


Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I). 


Mention Kee Journal when writing. 


Engravings For Sale 


We are accumulating pate o stack of enguae 
fieed in American Bee 





pay f for others that we are constantly having 

made and using in our columus. If there is ary 
of our sa ~ that any one would like tc 
have, = and we will quote a very 
low pr eosipala. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


- CHICAGO, », ILL 








ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN 
BEES, QUEENS and NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and im- 





Safe arrival guaranteed. For prices 
on larger quantities and descriptiov o cost 
grade of Queeus, send for FREE CATALOG 

J. L. STRONG 
204 E. Logan St., Crartnpa, Iowa. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ported stock. All Queens 
reared in full colonies. 
C= Untested Queen..... $ .75 
Tested Queen....... 90 
“ Select Tested Queen 1.10 | 
“ Breeier Queen...... 1.65 
“ Comb Nucleus (no 
Queen)............ 80 
“ Unstested Caucasian 
Queen ............ 1.25 
“ Tested Caucasian 
Queen ............ 1.75 


WANTED TO BUY for CASH 


Comb and Extracted Honey 


ALSO BEESWAX 


ROBT. A. HOLEKAMP & SON, 
4263 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











Mention Bee Journal when wetting. 


WE SELL 
ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHIGAN 


Let us quote you prices on Sections, 
Hives, Foundation, ate. as we can 
save you time and frei eight 

Beeswax Wanted for ash. 

















H. M. HUNT & SOK, Redford, Wayne Co., Michigan 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





3-Banded Italian Bees 


The best all-around bees on earth. My 
stock is composed of selections from my 
own strain of 3-banded Italians that were 
awarded diploma at fae Pan-American Ex 
position, and The A. I. Root Co. clover stock. 


Tested queens, $1.00; select tested queens, 
$1.50; fair breeding queens, $3.00; extra-select 
breeders, $5.00—ready to go promptly. Un- 
tested queens, 75c; select untested queens, 
$1.00—ready early in March. Yours for a 
prosperous 1907, 


WwW. 0. VICTOR, 
Queen Specialist, HONDO, TEXAS 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Fine young prolific 3 and 5 banded 

Italian Queens, by return mail. Un- 

tested only 60c, or $6.50 a dozen. 

Tested, 75c or $8 adozen. Extra fine queen, $1. 
J. L. Fajen, Atma, Mo. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


~ colonies of be e8 
For Sale 330325. 
3 class black and 








hite sage honey 
range ;an ideal mountain health home, good wate r, 
young orchard, many varities of berries; ‘9 mile 
from P.O., and telephone. Price $2800; $1000 down, 
balance in 3 years at 6 percent. Address, 
J. E. GREEN, Matilija, Ventura Co., Calif. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





=> Big Profits in Capons 


[- Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 


with free instructions 
Gape Worm Extractor 2¢ 
‘TO OLS Poultry Marker....... ps4 


French Killing Knifeme 
Capon Book Free. 

G.P Pilling & Sen Co., Arch 8t., Phiiadelphia N 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BARVESTER cuts and 
throws in piles on harves- 
ter or windrows. Manand 
horse cuts equal with a 


corn binder. Price $15. 
Circulars free, showing Harvester at work. 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., 
Mention Bee 









Salina, Kansas 
Journal 


$1 to $3 a pair. 
Registered 
Homing Pig- 


eons; Big Squab 
Breeders. Also Angora and Belgian Hares: 
Fancy experiment station; crosses in all 
colors. Mail orders filled. 


HULBERT GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


when writing. 





Fine Italian Queens 
By Return Mail—50c each 


Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 
writing. 


J. F. MICHAEL, 


Mention Bee Journal when 


~ - - _- - - ~ -_ tt TS 
—— nee 
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TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


All from Extra-Selected Mothers 


Goldens from 
Caucasians and Carniolans from direct Imported. 


AFTER APRIL 15TH. 


3-band from Imported Dark Leather, Moore’s Long-Tongue, or my own. 
Laws, Doolittle’s or my own. 




















Italians Before July Ist | fifter July Ist || GARNIOLANS || GAUGASIANS 
1; 6/12) 12) 6 | 18))1)6 12 1 6 13 

Untested ...... $ .75/8 40018 7.50||$ .60/$3.25/8 6 00||g .85\84 5018 8.00 | 8 .95/8 5.00| $ 8 50 
Select Untested| 1.00/ 5.00, 9.00], .75| 4.25 8.00! 1.10] 550| 9.50|| 1-20) 6.00/ 10.00 
Tested ....... 1.50/ 800 15.00] 1.25! 650) 12.00| 160! 8.50| 15.50|| 1.70| 9.00] 16.00 
Select Tested. .| 2.00} 10.00] 18.00]! 1.50] 8.00; 15.00}! 2.10) 10.50| 18.50 || 2-20) 11.00] 19.00 
Straight 5-band Golden Breeders....... $10.00 | Select Caucasian Breeders ...........- $ 3.25 
Select Golden Breeders ................ 800 | 1 full colony without queen in 8-frame 

‘ 3-band ie te ety. 3.00 Govetailed Dive. .........00. ceccccceee 6.00 

0 Se  ccteuscen 3.10 





Select the Queen wanted, and add the price to the above prices. 


Discounts on large orders. 


0 Coutracts with dealers a specialty. No bee-disease has ever 
been in this section. 


JOHN M DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
HAND:-MADE SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ii].—This is the Smoker we 





BINGHAM 







BEE pm 3 recommend above all others. 
= u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
bd ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
2 A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio —The cone fits inside of the cup 
s so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 
< All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
© 1892, and 1903,” and have all the new improvements. 

3 Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
& Doctor— cheapest made to use ...........-... 1.10—31¢ - : 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 = 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—24¢ cw 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 “ 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Or ginal Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Kuife. 





MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER:—You have had a hard 
time of it; colonies dwindled to half with some, 
and you were nearly discouraged. But the clouds 
have rolled away and prospects are fine for a good 
Get Marshfield Bee-Goods, and make no 


crop yet. 
mistake. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 





IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, O 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa. 


KANSAS-—S. C. Walker & Son, Smith 


Center. 

MICHIGAN—Lengst & Koenig, 127 South 
13th St., Saginaw, E. S. 

’ §. D. Buell, Union ay. 

NEBRASKA-—Collier Bee-Supply Co., 
Fairbury. F 

CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 


A—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
ESOTA-—Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
ply Co., Harmony. 

LLINOIS—D. L. Durham, Kankakee. 
OHIO—F. M. Hollowell Harrison. 
TEXAS—White ate Co., Blossom. |. 
WISCONSIN-—S. . Hines Mercantile 

Co., Cumberland. 

J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 


Knoxville, 





Tr every country the successful advertiser is the continnons adverbser,”” 





} 








We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 


you intend to buy, 
with us. 
We are always in the market 


correspond 


for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








QUEEN S Caucasians, | alians, Cy prians 
and Carniolans 

Prices in May and June: Caucasian—one extra 
best select breeding Queen, $3.00 one best imported 
direct from Caucasus, $450. Golden all-over Ital- 
ians and Carniolans: One best extra select breed- 
ing. $2.0; one best imported, best Italian or Carni- 
olan Queen, $2.50. Cyprian: one extra best select 
breeding. $2.50; one best imported direct from 
Cyprus, $3.50. Prices in ay ugust and Septem- 
ber, 50 cents less than in May and June. Specia? 
—- for 5( and 100 Queens. Cancasian, Italian, 
Syprian, and Carniolan Queens bred the best im- 
ported breeding Queens. The addresses must be 
clear: payments 7 postal meney orders, Queens 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition in U. 8. or 
Canada. To Anstralia, Ceylon, India, etc., $1 more. 


B. HAUNSCHILD. the Qucen-Breeder, 
20A13t Weissbach b. Pulsnitz, i. 8a.,Germany. 





Honey and 
+ Beeswax+ 





J 





CuicaGo, Aug. 31.—The market is quite active in 
comb honey, and the choice grades of white sell 
at 18sec per pound. There is not much call for any- 
thing that grades under No.1, but prices are firm 
though not established on all kinds of honey. 
Extracted, clover, brings 8c; the ambers 7 to 7c, 
with dark at 6to 62c. Beeswax sells readily at 
32e perlb. No surplus here of 5 kind. 

R. A. BuRNETT & Co. 


KANSAS CiTy, Aug. 19.—The demand for comb 
honey is good, but receipts light, with no ex- 
tracted in the market. e quote No.1 white 
comb, 24-section case, ber case $3.50; No. 2 white 
and amber, $3; extracted, white, 8c; extracted. 
amber,7c. Beeswax, 2sc. ©. C. CLEMoNs & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 23.—Fancy white comb honey 
sells to the retail tag! trade in lots of 1 tos 
cases at 19 to 2 cents. 0. 1 white 17 to 1s cents. 
Best grades of extracted in 5-gallon cans, sells 
for lito 12 cents. Some foreign extracted hone) 
on the market is offered at slightly lower prices. 
Beeswax is plentiful, but in fairly good demand, 
at $35 per 100 pounds. ALTER 8. POUDER. 


CINCINNATI, Ang, 22.— The market on comb 
honey is good, selling for 16sec wholesale. Ex- 
tracted, white, in60-lb. cans, at 10c; amber in bar- 
reis, at 5% to6c. Beeswax show at . 

C. H. W. WEBER. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 22.— Fancy and No.1 comb 
peney finds ready sale at Isto léc. The present 
supply is about equal to the demand. The price 
of extracted honey is steadily advancing. We 
have quite a big stock on hand, and for that rea- 
son continue to quote amber in barrels at 5'2 to 
62c, guy < to quality. Extracted, fancy white 
clover, in 60-lb. cans, at from 8 to 9c. For choice 
yellow beeswax, free from dirt, we are paying 30c. 

THE FRED W. MvuTH Co. 


6 New York, Aug. 22.—_We are beginning to re- 
ceive small shipments of the new crop white 
comb honey, but do not expect to have any large 
lots until afew weeks from now. While the crop 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


W tl be found in 


a 
American Bee - Keeper 
for 1907 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C.-Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
— continually and regularly since 
1890. 


Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents ; three years for $1 00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


Dept. B JAMESTOWN, N., Y. 
(Established 25 years.) 


—1500 lbs. of extra-fine 
Clover Honey. This 
honey was extracted 
: August Ist, from new 
combs. Since extracting, it has been ke 
at a temperature ranging from 80° to 120°. 
It is light in color and of a very heavy body. 
In fact, [am so proud of this honey that it 
will be apleasure to mail you a sample. 
shall put this honey up in clean new 60-lb. 
cans, and ask only 10c per pound for it. 


JAY NORTH, North Adams, Mich. 

















is certainly very short in some sections of New 
York State, and in the East in general, there are 
some sections where they produced a larger cro 
than that of last year, but, of course, not enou 
to off-set the short in other localities. The 
quality is reported to be fine. The demand is 
d; no doubt white comb honey will find ready 
sale all through the early fall, providing prices 
are not prohibitive. Let us bear in mind the fact 
that comb honey is not a necessity but a luxury, 
and unless poopie ean buy it at a certain price 
they will do without it. This we have experienced 
more than opee heretofore. Fancy stock will 
find ready sale at léc per Ib. No. 1 at l4to lic, 
and No.2 around i3c. Prices on dark and buck- 
wheat not established as yet. The season is verv 
backward, and we do not expect to have any 
buckwheat until middle of next month, if then. 
Extracted honey is in good demand, and prices 
are very firm. e quote California white sage at 
82 to 9c, light amber at7to7%c. Choice grades 
in barrels or kegs at 7 to 72c per Ib. Average 
common Southern at 60 to 65c per gallon. Bees- 
wax steady at 30 to 3lc, according to 7: 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


To.Lepo, Aug. 15.—There is practically no mar- 
ket on honey yet established, as bee-keepers are 
all holding their honey ex ting to get enor- 
nous prices. e are getting for honey, fancy 
white clover in a retail way, l6to 16'2c; No 1, 15 to 
2c, with no demand for darker grades. Ex- 
tracted white clover, in barrels, brings 7 to 7'sc. 
Beeswax 26 to ° 
THE Grices Bros. & NICHOLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 25.—This hot weather has 
come onus so suddenly that it has stop the 
sale of comb honey entirely, and extracted honey 
has been moving ve slowly the last 10 days. 
We quote: Extracte Beeer, dark, in barrels, 6 
to 7c; light extracted honey, in barrels, 7 to 8c; in 
60-ib. cans, according to quality and quantity. 
Beeswax, 30c. 

We are ) i of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wu. A. SELSER. 


DENVER, July 8.—Old comb honey, or last sea- 
son’s crop of comb honey, has been entirely 
cleaned up in this market for several weeks and 
new —_ as not arrived yet. There is no change 
in the situation of extrac honey, and we have 


supply to meet the local demand. Our 
ces are 6% t j 


a 

0 M¢ for light amber, and 7'2 to 8's 
lor white, per pound. We pay from % to 2% cents 
for clean yellow beeswax delivered here. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Headquarters or Bee-Supplics 


COMPLETE STOCK FOR 1907 NOW ON HAND. 





Freight Rates From 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 





as almost all freight now goes through 
Cincinnati. Prompt Service is what 
I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 
You will save money buying from me, 


46 ROOTS GOODS 3 


SIMI A1O}IV-] $J00Y IV 


WANTED 


Fancy Comb and 
Extracted 


HONEY 


C.H.W. WEBER “nc"" 
‘ é ... OHIO... 
Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 








@. $11.00 buys 100 24-Section 
No-drip Shipping-Cases. Made 


PRICE LIST—Cash with order. 


12-Sec. Cases 2%-Sec. Cases 


f hoe 0 a DD. coocecccccccccced + - Seevecccooccocess $1.40 
Oo seiec IASSWOOG—tOD ANG | —«—_—_—_—_—_Bewnnevnceeenencees GoD coccncseccescccs 6.00 
a , ys omg WO. seccsssceesseee tiAticcassanass 11.00 
OTIOM OF ONE PIECE: All 1M Tat, | —__Bewwvccccccenccss ieteeeebesesesens 00 
posce; af im Gat, Tl cncacansineansha ERR 100.00 


complete with 2-inch glass, | Winter-Cases for 8 or 10 frame Hives, at $1.40 each. 
parer and nails. Address—SwHEBOYGAN FRUIT-BOX CO., Sheboygen, Wis. 











YOU want to make more money out of 
your fowls. 
YOU want to = good results with less 
25 cents per Year. 


An Enterprising, Pushing and P: ressive Poultry 
Journal. A hve and instructive Periodical Different 
From All the Rest. 


True to name, a concise and boiled down digest of all 
the doings in the Poultry World—A time-caving peri- 
odica! ; methodical, to the point, and conservative. 


wor 
YOU want to learn how to save your 
little chicks. 
YOU want to know what to do each 
month in the poultry yard 





Send in your subscription to the 


POULTRY DIGEST PUB. CO., 7 $°"srs,5*: 


THE POULTRY =— 

















an i a 
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Bee-Supplies 


Perfect Goods Low Prices 
A CUSTOMER ONCE, A CUSTOMER ALWAYS. 











Now is the time for you to buy your Bee-Supplies. We manufacture Bee-Hives of all kinds. The Dovetail, 
Langstroth, Alternating, and the Massie Hives—we make all of them. Remember that half the work and 
worry of your apiary is removed when you use our goods. Every one knows the advantage of a good, 
substantial hive; the quality of material and workmanship in our hives is not excelled by any other make. 

We have been in the business over 40 years, and know what is practical, and when you once give our 
goods a trial you will have none other. Remember that now is the time to get your order in for the season’s 
supplies. Have you received our new 1907 catalog? If not, write for it at once. You cannot fail to 
understand how to order just what you want from our Catalog; it is the easiest to understand that you ever saw. 

No trouble to give estimates; tell us what you want. 


Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. Trester Supply Co., 103 S. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb. 


CATALOGS ISSUED IN ENGLISH OR GERMAN. 





